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Lisa  Lyman,  a  freshman  in  elementary  education  from  Provo  puts  roller 
Skates  on  shelves  in  preparation  for  the  new  rink  to  be  completed  this 
fall  in  the  ELWC  West  Patio. 

ELWC  West  Patio 
site  of  skating  rink 


The  west  patio,  ELWC  will  be  the 
location  of  a  new  roller  skating  rink 
this  fall. 

Robert  Moss,  business  manager  of 
the  Wilkinson  Center,  said  plans  are 
linder  way  for  the  preparation  of  the 
patio  surface  and  construction  of  a 
tailing  to  surround  the  area. 

Roller  skates  for  rental  are  already 
on  hand,  and  racks  to  hold  them 
have  been  made.  The  racks  are  por¬ 
table  so  the  skates  can  be  moved  to 
the  skating  area  during  the  hours  of 
operation. 

Roller  skating  will  open  to  BYU 
card-holders  between  6  p.m.  and  11 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday, 
pnce  the  program  is  started.  Moss 
kaid. 

Tickets  for  skating,  which  will  in- 
|ilude  skate  rental,  will  be  $1  for  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty  and  staff,  and  50  cents 
for  children  12  and  under.  The 
tickets  will  be  dispensed  at  the  Var¬ 


sity  Theater  ticket  office  located  on 
the  south  end  of  the  Candy  Jar  coun¬ 
ter.  Patrons  will  then  take  their 
ticket  to  the  West  Patio  where  the 
skates  will  be  available. 

Moss  said  preparation  of  the  patio 
surface  will  take  approximately  two 
weeks.  The  existing  surface  will  be 
polished  with  grinding  stones,  then 
covered  with  an  epoxy  coating.  The 
patio  must  be  used  as  a  lunch  area 
during  the  forthcoming  BYU  Educa¬ 
tion  Week,  which  has  necessitated 
postponement  of  the  cement  surface 
preparation.  Moss  said. 

The  ELWC  Business  Office  would 
like  to  locate  students  with  advan¬ 
ced  roller  skating  experieiice  to 
assist  in  the  operation  of  this  new 
venture.  Students  who  have  had 
professional  training  or  experience  or 
who  have  worked  in  roller  skating 
rinks  are  invited  to  contact  Moss, 
327  ELWC,  between  8  a.m.  and  5 


Writer  and  businessman 
to  get  honorary  awards 


A  prominent  American  writer  and 
family  historian  and  a  Salt  Lake  City 
businessman  and  community  leader 
will  be  awarded  honoraw  doctoral 
degrees  at  BYU  summer  Commence¬ 
ment  exercises  Friday. 

Pres.  Dallin  H.  Oaks  announced 
that  Alex  P.  Haley,  author  of  “Roots,” 
and  Joseph  Rosenblatt,  president  of 
Eimco  Corp.  for  more  than  40  years, 
will  be  awarded  honorary  degrees  in 
ceremonies  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
the  Marriott  Center.  Rosenblatt  will 
deliver  the  Commencement  address. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend  the 
Commencement  exercises,  which  will 
begin  with  the  traditional  academic 
procession  from  the  Administration 
building  to  the  Marriott  Center  at  9 
a.m.  Commencement  ceremonies  will 
begin  at  9:30  a.m. 

Haley,  after  retiring  from  the  Coast 
Guard  in  1959,  began  a  new  career  as  a 
free-lance  writer  and  public  relations 
specialist.  After  publishing  articles  in 
such  periodicals  as  “Harpers,”  “Atlan¬ 
tic  Monthly”  and  “New  York  Times 
Magazine,”  Haley  wrote  a  series  of  in¬ 
terviews  of  well-known  public  figures. 

In  1966,  he  began  his  intensive 
research  that  led  to  the  publication  of 
“Roots,”  a  runaway  best  seller  which 
traces  Haley’s  ancestry  through 
American  slaves  and  back  to  their 
African  origins.  The  ensuing  12-hour 
television  series  of  the  same  name  had 
an  estimated  audience  of  100  million. 


making  it  the  most  popular  TV  event 
in  history. 

Almost  overnight,  ancestor-hunting 
became  the  third  most  popular  hobby 
in  America,  behind  stamp-collecting 
and  coin-collecting.  “Roots”  has 
probably  done  more  to  focus  American 
attention  on  genealogy  and  on  the 
significance  of  family  traditions  and 
histories  than  any  other  event  in 
American  history. 

During  the  preparation  of  his  book, 
Haley  was  a  BYU  forum  assembly 
speaker  on  March  30,  1972.  He  has 
subsequently  spoken  to  audiences  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  has  close  ties  with 
genealogists  there. 

Rosenblatt,  currently  honorary 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Eimco  Corp.  of  Salt  Lake  City,  is  a 
native  of  Salt  Lake  who  has  spent  a 
lifetime  in  business  and  civic  service. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Utah  College  of  Law  in  1926.  For  more 
than  a  half  century  he  has  been  a 
business,  civic,  religious  and  com¬ 
munity  leader  in  Salt  Lake  City.  His 
services  include  the  chairmanship  of 
the  board  of  the  Holy  Cross  Hospital 
and  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Council 
of  Salt  Lake  City. 

He  has  also  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
San  Francisco,  State  Street  Invest¬ 
ment  Corp.  of  Boston,  the  Western 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  Airport 
Authority  of  Salt  Lake  City. 


He  was  chairman  of  the  “Little 
Hoover  Commission”  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  State  of  Utah. 

Rosenblatt  has  received  many 
honors,  including,  most  recently,  the 
Distinguished  Citizens  Award  of  the 
National  Governors’  Conference,  con¬ 
ferred  last  February. 

In  special  services  at  3:30  p.m.  in  A- 
184  JKB,  12  Army  ROTC  cadets  will 
receive  their  second  lieutenant  bars. 
The  featured  speaker  will  be  Franklin 
L.  McKean,  dean  of  admissions  and 
registration  at  the  University  of  Utah 
.and  major  general  in  charge  of  the  96th 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  Command. 

All  college  convocations  will  be  held 
Friday  afternoon. 

The  following  colleges  will  hold  their 
convocations  at  1:30  p.m.: 

The  College  of  Business  will  meet  in 
the  ELWC  Ballroom;  the  College  of 
Education  in  the  DeJong  Concert  Hall, 
HFAC;  the  College  of  Engineering 
Sciences  and  Technology  in  the  JSB 
Auditorium;  the  College  of  Humanities 
in  the  Smith  Fieldhouse;  the  College  of 
Nursing  in  the  Madsen  Recital  Hall, 
HFAC;  the  College  of  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Pardoe  Drama  Theater, 
HFAC;  and  the  College  of  Social 
Sciences  in  the  Marriott  Center. 

The  following  colleges  will  hold  their 
convocations  at  4  p.m.: 

The  College  of  Biological  and 
Agricultural  Sciences  in  the  JSB 


Alex  Haley 

...to  receive  honorary  degree 

Auditorium;  the  College  of  Family  Liv¬ 
ing  in  the  ELWC  Ballroom;  the 
College  of  Fine  Arts  and  Communica¬ 
tions  in  the  DeJong  Concert  Hall, 
HFAC;  the  College  of  General  Studies 
in  the  Smith  Fieldhouse;  and  the 
College  of  Physical  and  Mathematical 
Sciences  in  the  Madsen  Recital  Hall, 
HFAC. 


Allocates  funds 


Council  scrutinizes  final  issues 


By  TIM  OLSON 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

The  ASBYU  Executive  Council 
passed  a  proposal  to  fund  Orientation 
Week  in  the  last  summer  term  council 
meeting  Thursday. 

Randy  Holmgren,  ASBYU  executive 
vice  president,  proposed  the  council 
appropriate  $3,000  for  the  week.  Joan 
Kleinke,  student  activities  advisor, 
said  approximately  6,000  students  are 
expected  to  attend  the  “Welcome 
Assembly”  to  be  held  Sept.  2  at  10 
a.m.  in  the  Marriott  Center,  about  5,- 
000  students  will  attend  the  “Sports 
Spectacular”  to  be  held  in  the  Smith 
Field  house  Sept.  2  at  8  p.m.  and  12,- 
j  000  are  expected  to  attend  the  “Really 


WU  facilities 
\',chedule  hours 
between  terms 

^  The  BYU  P.E.  facilities  as  well  as 
I  he  Harold  B.  Lee  Library  and  the  J. 

I  leuben  Clark  Law  Library  will  have 
chedule  changes  during  the  break  bet- 
ifeen  summer  term  and  fall  semester. 

All  BYU  P.E.  facilities,  with  the  ex- 
ieption  of  one  men’s  issue  room,  will 
be  closed  Friday  for  Commencement, 
j  Harvey  Eubanks,  manager  of  the 
■men’s  issue  rooms,  said  the  issue  rooms 
rin  the  Richards  Building  will  be 
ifipened  pn  Friday  to  handle  late  locker 
ipm-ins. 

I  Eubanks  added  that  the  P.E. 
ilacilities  with  the  exception  of  the 
wimming  pools,  will  reopen  for  use  on 
ipaturday. 

^  He  said  the  swimming  pools  will 
Remain  closed  from  Thursday  to  Sept. 
16  for  maintenance  work  and  general 
Repairs. 

The  P.E.  facilities  will  be  open  from 
6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  until  Sept.  6  when 
jthey  will  resume  the  normal  schedule 
of  6  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  Monday  through 
iFriday  and  Saturdays  from  6  a.m.  to  8 
:p.m.,  Eubanks  said. 

L  The  only  facilities  that  will  follow  a 
Ipifferent  schedule  are  the  weight 
ttocms  which  will  be  open  from  3  p.m. 
tto  7  p.m.  from  Saturday  to  Sept.  5, 
ipubanks  added. 

^  According  to  Eubanks,  all  students 
with  summer  term  activity  cards  will 
be  allowed  the  use  of  P.  E.  cldthes  and 
the  facilities  for  no  charge  during  the 
interim  period. 

I  He  added  that  students  with  spring 
ilictivity  cards  or  older  ones  will  be 
:|:harged  a  50-cent  fee  each  time  they 
.use  the  facilities. 

Students  who  have  permits  to 
’Wgister  are  also  allowed  free  use, 

;  Eubanks  said. 

I  According  to  Doug  Bush,  assistant 
ipirector  of  fibraries  for  public  services, 
i  'the  library  will  be  open  Friday  through 
i'Sept.  3  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  On  Sept. 

:  5  the  library  will  be  open  from  8  a.m.  to 
:  6  p.m.  with  limited  services.  Bush  ad- 
;  ded  the  library  will  return  to  the 
^Tegular  schedule  of  7  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
!  Sept.  6. 


Grade  pick-up  announced 
for  winter  semester,  terms 

Students  may  pick  up  grade  reports  number  on  it  in  the  box  outside  the 
for  winter  semester  and  spring  and  Records  Office,  B-188,  ASB.  These 
summer  terms  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  grades  will  be  mailed  to  the  students 
p.m.  Sept.  6  in  245  and  249  ELWC.  after  Sept.  6. 

Jeffrey  M.  Tanner,  assistant  Douglas  J.  Bell,  assistant  registrar, 
registrar,  said  students  must  have  also  reminded  students  that  the  tui- 
either  a  BYU  ID  card  or  some  iden-  tion  and  fees  payment  deadline  is  Aug. 
tification  with  their  picture  and  26.  Tuition  will  be  accepted  through 
signature  in  order  to  pick  up  grades,  the  mail  or  in  designated  drop  boxes 
Spouses  or  roommates  who  are  picking  around  campus.  Students  should 
up  another’s  grades  must  have  the  remember  that  the  payrnent  miwt 
other  person’s  ID  or  written  permission  arrive  at  the  cashier’s  office  by  the 
to  do  so.  deadline. 

Students  leaving  the  university  and  Students  failing  to  meet  this 
wishing  to  have  grades  mailed  to  them  deadline  will  be  required  to  register 
may  put  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  late  beginning  Sept.  6  and  pay  a  $20 
envelope  with  their  Social  Security  late  registration  fee.  ^ 

Annua!  Utah  County  Fair 
to  be  held  in  Spanish  Fork 


Neat  Concert”  at  the  Marriott  Center, 
Sept  3,  at  7  p.m. 

Miss  Kleinke  said  the  “Really  Neat 
Concert”  will  include  presentations  by 
new  students  as  well  as  by  established 
BYU  performing  groups. 

.  “The  President’s  office  usually 
budgets  for  Orientation  Week,  but  this 
year  the  proposal  will  go  before  the 
council  for  ratification,”  Miss  Kleinke 
said. 

The  Executive  Council  is  planning 
an  Open  House  in  the  Memorial 
Lounge,  ELWC.  “This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  students  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  officers  and  administra¬ 
tion  officials,”  Holmgren  said. 

The  Open  House  will  be  held  from  6 
to  7:30  p.m.  Sept.  2  in  the  Memorial 
Lounge,  ELWC.  Holmgren  said  Pres. 
Dallin  H.  Oaks  and  other  ad¬ 
ministrative  officials  will  be  in  atten¬ 
dance. 

Miss  Kleinke  said,  “The  open  house 
will  give  students  a  chance  to  see  the 
officers  and  administation  officials  and 
become  familiar  with  them  on  an  infor¬ 
mal  basis.” 


The  council  is  also  planning  an 
ASBYU  student  government  seminar, 
she  said.  Each  ASBYU  office  will  make 
presentations  about  its  function  in  stu¬ 
dent  government  and  give  students  an 
opportunity  to  get  involved. 

Miss  Kleinke  said  the  students  will 
be  able  learn  the  responsibilities  of 
each  office  and  how  they  operate  and 
have  a  chance  to  fill  out  applications  to 
work  in  the  various  offices,  she  said. 

The  seminar  will  be  held  in  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building  quad  and  then 
split  up  to  various  rooms  on  campus. 

Other  business  before  the  council 
Thursday  was  a  proposal  by  Elden 
Archibald,  vice  president  of  Athletics, 
to  appropriate  funds  for  Y-Day  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  council  passed  the 
proposal  allocating  $1,980  to  fund  the 
day’s  activities. 

Y-Day  is  a  traditional  school  activity 
that  includes  the  whitewashing  of  the 
Y,  a  watermelon  bust  and  games  in  the 
city  park. 

Archibald  said  ASBYU  should  fund 
the  event  because  it  is  a  function  of  the 
whole  student  government  and  creates 


enthusiasm  among  the  students. 

The  council  also  turned  down  a 
proposal  from  Organizations  Vice  Pres. 
Ken  Taylor  to  remove  a  wall  located 
between  the  two  organizations  offices. 

Taylor  said  the  removal  of  the  wall  is 
necessary  because  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
duct  business  between  his  two  offices 
and  forces  duplication'  of  certain  e- 
quipment. 

Taylor  said  both  ASBYU  student 
government  advisors  believe  it  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  have  the  wall  removed. 
The  wall  also  causes  an  inconvenience 
because  there  is  only  one  typewriter  for 
both  offices,  he  said. 

It  is  impossible  to  hold  group 
meetings  in  either  of  the  two  offices, 
and  office  personnel  unity  is  hampered 
by  having  two  offices,  Taylor  said. 

Kent  Harrison,  Finance  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  told  council  members  he  had 
conducted  a  survey  and  100  per  cent  of 
the  students  he  had  talked  with  were 
against  ASBYU  funding  to  remove  the 
wall.  The  vote  on  the  proposal  was  four 
favoring  funding  and  four  against.  A 
proposal  needs  a  majority  to  pass. 


The  annual  Utah  County  Fair  opens 
at  5  p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  rodeo 
grounds  on  Main  Street  in  Spanish 
Fork  with  exhibits,  a  carnival,  horse 
events  and  a  wildlife  show. 

The  first  special  event  of  the  four- 
day  fair  will  be  the  Miss  Utah  County 
Pageant  in  the  Spanish  Fork  High 
School  auditorium  at  7:30  p.m. 

Beginning  at  6  p.m.  Thursday  will 
be  the  second  highlight— the  first  an¬ 
nual  “Parade  of  the  Cities”  when  each 
of  the  18  towns  in  the  county  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  display  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  fair  theme  of  “The 
Bounty  of  Utah  County.” 

Rodeo  events  will  be  featured  each 
night  (.except  Wednesday)  beginning 
at  8  p.m.  Entertainment  at  intermis¬ 
sion  will  be  provided  by  Sunday 
Sharpe  and  the  Chapparals,  a  local 
group,  on  Thursday  and  by  country 
singer  LaCosta  on  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day. 

The  exhibits  will  open  at  10  a.m. 


Thursday  through  Saturday.  They  will 
include  4-H,  FFA,  home  arts,  fine  arts 
and  agriculture.  The  carnival  of 
Finlayson  rides  will  be  free  from  10  to 
11  a.m.  Thursday  and  youth  under  16 
can  ride  all  day  Friday  for  only  $3. 

Wolfman  Jim’s  collection  of  wildlife 
will  be  available  for  viewing 
throughout  the  fair.  An  animal  act 
featuring  Chip  the  Chimpanzee  and 
his  trainer  Bob  Pratt  will  be  shown  at  4 
and  6:30  p.m.  Thursday  and  1,  2  and  3 
p.m.  on  Friday. 

Opportunities  for  community  par¬ 
ticipation  will  be  offered  through  the 
open  youth  competition  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  and  the  community  talent 
competition,  also  on  Friday  in  the  high 
school  auditorium.  The  high  school 
will  also  house  the  music  competition 
finals  on  Saturday. 

Thursday  will  be  “Kids  over  50”  day 
with  reduced  prices  for  older  citizens. 
Friday  will  be  “Kids  N  Dogs”  day. 

Complete  information  and  schedules 
are  available  at  the  fairgrounds. 


Gotcha !... Now  what  do  I  do? 

A  soccer  player  demonstrates  the  form  and  skills  required  to  be  an  effective  goalie  to  young  participants  in  a 
soccer  workshop  heid  at  BYU  last  week.  The  photo  won  the  'best  of  show'  award  m  the  high  school 

communications  workshop,  also  held  last  week. 
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Don’t  Let  All 
Your  Classes 
Go  Up  in 
SMOKE. 


Finalization  (Fee  Payment) 
Deadline  August  26 


KANSAS 

lA'ftoverture 


Carry  On  Wayward  Son 
Out  Of  Nowhere/Cheyenne  Anther 
1  Opus/Questions  Of  My  Childhood 


BURTON  CUMMINGS 

MY  OWN  WAY  TO  ROCK 

including: 

Never  Had  A  Lady  Before 
Come  On  By/Framed/Timeless  Love 
Charlemagne/Gotfa  Find  Another  Way 


Ted  Nugent 
Cat  Scratch  Fever 


Live  It  Up/Death  By  Misadventure 
Home  Bound/Out  Of  Control /A  Thousand  Kniv 
Wang  Dang  Sweet  Poontang 


SPEEDWAGON 

LIVE 

You  Get  What  You  Play  For 


KeepPushin7(OnlyA)SuiT 
157  Riverside  Avenue/Ridin'  T 
Little  Queenie 


On  Sole  Rugust  26-September  1 


University  Moll  •  ZOVll  Center 


CBS  RECORD  &TAPE 


After  Kirtland  visit 


Fine  reunion,  says  professor 


Spiritual  experiences  highlighted  a 
BYU  professor’s  trip  to  the  Joseph 
Smith  Sr.  family  reunion  in  Kirtland, 
Ohio,  Aug  4  to  6. 

Bryce  Chamberlain,  a  member  of 
the  Indian  Education  faculty,  was 
asked  to  attend  the  reunion  to  perform 
his  one-man  presentation  on  the  life  of 
the  prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

When  he  first  arrived  in  Ohio, 
Chamberlain  decided  to  visit  Kirtland 
before  going  to  a  hotel.  As  he  drove 
down  the  road  to  the  town  and  rounded 
a  bend  in  the  road,  he  saw  a  light. 

The  light  got  brighter  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  town  and  then  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  light  came  from  the 
Kirtland  Temple.  “There  it  stood  in  all 
its  splendor  and  glory,’’  he  said. 

Transported  back 

Another  experience  occurred  when 
he  visited  the  stone  quarry  where  the 
members  had  obtained  the  stone  to 
build  the  temple.  As  he  sat  down  on  a 
stone,  he  said  “It  was  almost  as  if  I  was 
transported  back  to  that  time.”  He  sat 
on  the  stone  and  reminisced  about  the 
time  when  the  men  were  working  in  the 
quarry,  cutting  the  stone  to  be  used  in 
the  building  of  the  temple.  He  said  he 
could  almost  visualize  them. 

Chamberlain  also  visited  the  Whit¬ 
ney  store  where  Joseph  Smith  III  was 
born  and  said  he  could  almost  see  the 
prophet  excitedly  bounding  up  the 
stairs  when  he  heard  the  news. 

The  Johnson  farm  where  the  prophet 
was  tarred  and  feathered,  and  the 
Joseph  Smith  Sr.  home  were  other 
places  of  interest  to  the  LDS  actor. 

Not  members 

Chamberlain  said  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  Kirtland  are  not  mem- 


Professor  Bryce  Chamberlain  pauses  to  reflect  over  the  role  he  played  in 
a  one-man  presentation  at  the  Joseph  Smith  Sr.  family  reunion.  The 
presentation  centered  on  moments  from  the  life  of  Joseph  Smith. 


The  Universe 


Team  with  the  co_ _ _ _ _ . . . 

visory  Committee. 

The  Daily  Universe  is  published  Monday  through  Friday  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  Semesters  except  during  vacation  and  ex¬ 
amination  periods.  The  Daily  Universe  is  published  Tuesday  and 
Thursdays  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  terms. 

Opinions  expressed  in  the  Daily  Universe  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  views  of  the  student  body,  faculty,  University  ad¬ 
ministration.  Board  of  Trustees  or  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Saints.  Subscriptions  prices:  $18  per  year.  Editorial  of- 
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Israeli  services  start  of  annexation? 


TEL  AVIV ,  Israel  -  Prime  Minister  Menahem  Begin  on  Monday  defended 
as  a  “moral  step”  his  cabinet’s  decision  to  extend  services  to  Arabs  under 
Israeli  occupation.  The  Arabs  protested  the  move  and  Begin’s  domestic  op¬ 
position  called  it  a  step  toward  annexing  the  occupied  areas. 

s  aimed  “to  do  good  to  the  people,”  Begin  told  a  news  con- 


Yediot 
angry  at  the 


He  said  he  did  not  expect  U.S.  criticism,  but  the  daily  nespaper 
Aharinit  reported  from  Washington  that  the  White  House  was  angry 
decision,  seeing  it  as  “a  provocation.” 

House  warned  on  probe  speculation 

WASHINGTON  .  Leon  Jaworski,  warning  against  jumping  to  conclu¬ 
sions,  took  charge  Monday  of  the  House  investigation  into  alleged  South 
Korean  influence-buying  in  Congress.  ■ 

The  former  special  Watergate  prosecutor  told  reporters  that  indulging  in 
speculation  may  create  a  wrong  impression. 


hers  of  the  LDS  'Church  or  The 
Reorganized  Church  6f  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.“Most  people  are 
not  even  aware  of  what  took  place  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Aurch.” 

The  visitor’s  centeV  near  the  Kir¬ 
tland  Temple  is  a  kind  of  “protestant 
portrayal  of  Mormonism,”  he  added. 

All  of  the  family  was  represented 
and  “a  lot  of  exciting  programs  that 
depicted  background  of  the  prophet’s 
life”  were  presented  at  the  reunion, 
Chamberlain  said. 

Dr.  Truman  G.  Madsen,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  BYU,  presented  a  talk 
entitled  “The  Kirtland  Era,”  in  which 
he  gave  insights  into  that  period  of 
growth  in  the  church.  Chamberlain 
mentioned  that  the  Kirtland  era,  1831- 
1838,  was  the  longest  period  of  growth. 

More  than  half  of  the  family  belong 
to  the  LDS  Church,  he  said  and  it  was 
a  “good,  warm  fellowshipping.” 

Everyone  applauded 

Chamberlain’s  performance  was  well 
received  and  “about  as  neat  as 
anything  I’ve  ever  done  on  stage,”  he 
added. 

No  one  applauded  after  the  chapel 
performance,  “but  when  I  went  to  get  a 
bite  to  eat  everyone  stood  up  ancl  ap¬ 
plauded,”  he  said. 

Chamberlain  also  presented  a 
rushed  Sunday  night  performance  for 
one  of  the  wards  in  the  area.  He  said, 
“I  could  talk  about  some  things  that  I 
couldn’t  talk  about  in  the  other  en¬ 
vironment.” 

He  has  been  asked  to  return  in 
November  and  do  a  presentation  for 
the  general  public  in  the  Cleveland 
area. 

In  addition  to  this,  Chamberlain  will 
perform  locally  at  firesides  and  at  the 
Valley  Center  Theater  in  Provo  in 
December. 


Lost  housecat 
overcomes  odds 

GREYBULL,  WYO. 
(AP)  —  A  housecat  ac¬ 
cidentally  left  behind  in 
Helena,  Mont.,  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  400-mile  trek 
k  to  Greybull  on  foot 
—  minus  a  toe,  some 
hair  and  a  few  pounds. 

Unfortunately,  no  one 
in  Greybull  knew  who 
the  cat  belonged  to,  so 
the  cat  headed  back  for 
Helena,  doing  the 
Purina  Cat  Chow  Chow 
Chow. 


Ham  mimick 
on  air  waves 

HARRISBURG,  Pa. 
(AP) —  If  you  tune  in 
your  ham  radio  some 
night  and  find  yourself 
listening  to  Henry 
Kissinger,  don’t  worry 
because  its  only  an  un¬ 
employed  night  club 
entertainer. 

The  voice  on  the  air¬ 
waves  belongs  to  46- 
year-old  Ed  Bolton  who 
says  he’s  trying  to  sell 
his  routine  to  the 
“Laugh  In”television 
show. 


(W^ayffe/j 

Carillon  Square 

(across  from  Grand  Central) 

★  WEDDING 
INVITATIONS 

10%  off  with  BYU  ID  or  this  a 
(Orem  Store  Only)  i 
*Qualhy  Commercial  Printing 
*Qoick  Copy  Printing 

Visit  our  new  shop! 

307  East  1300  South,  Orem 

224-3069 


Book  Buy  Back  begins  today! 
The  BYU  Bookstore  will  be  buy¬ 
ing  books  back  today  thru 
Thursday  in  the  Text  Depart¬ 
ment. 

August  16th,  17th  &  18th 
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jkthlete  to  take  on  Utah  Lake 


Area  supervisor  named 


Brinkman,  Utah  Valley’s  premier 
^lair  marathon  man,  is  not  satisfied 
..lis  July  25  victory  in  the  special  divi- 
of  “Days  of  ’47”  marathon,  nor  with 
)nd  place  finish  in  the  prestigious 
Marathon  in  April.  He’s  out  to  do 
never  been  done  before  in  a 
,..air  —  take  on  Utah  Lake  and  a 
lile  course  around  it  —  in  one  day. 

^Monday  Curt  will  set  out  from  near 
iSuthwest  Provo  residence  along  the  I- 
itage  Road  through  Benjamin  to 
Bench  Road  and  then  on  around 
IfLake.  “It’ll  take  a  good  12-14  hours 

f’sistent  wheeling,”  said  the  Idaho 
oy  who  lost  both  legs  in  an  accident 
the  age  of  16.  “I’ll  need  all  of  the 
light  hours  available  to  make  the  trek 
ne  day,  but  I’m  confident  I  can  do  it.” 

he.course  will  take  him  through  corn- 
ties  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake, 
ila,  Goshen  and  Elberta  along 
ly  68  on  the  west  to  the  outskirts  of 
.merican  Fork,  Pleasant  Grove  and 
m  on  the  north  and  east. 

fve  never  gone  beyond  45  miles  in  one 
but  that  was  several  years  ago.  I’ve 
.^mpeting  regularly  the  last  several 
iitiis  and  I  feel  in  shape  to  make  the 
l|Lake  trip,”  he  said. 

[the  Salt  Lake  City  marathon  last 
Eh,  Brinkman  managed  a  3:19:0  clock- 
fever  the  hilly  terrain  of  Emigration 
(f  on.  In  the  Boston  event,  he  broke  the 

*r  barrier  for  second  place.  He’s  also 
the  mile  run  in  less  than  six  minutes., 

Many  are  awed  by  our  accomplish- 
ips  (referring  to  fellow  wheelchair 
i^te  Mike  Johnson  of  Alpine),  but  to  us 
— ipeting  just  like  the  next  guy  with 
Es,”  said  F  '  ' 


d  Brinkman.  “I  feel  a  need 


Curt  Brinkman,  BYU's  wheelchair 
athlete,  will  attempt  to  circle  Utah 
Lake  on  Monday. 

to  do  something  that’s  never  been  done 
before  —  more  than  just  in  competition.” 

If  he  accomplishes  the  full  100  miles  in 
one  day,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Brinkman 
will  be  the  first  to  have  ever  traversed  such 
a  distance  in  such  a  short  time  in  a 
wheelchair. 

Brinkman  said  he  feels  a  little  bit  like 
Evel  Knievel,  the  daredevil  motorcyclist, 
although  he’s  quick  to  add  that  he  doesn’t 


want  to  draw,  any  comparisons  between 
the  two.  “I  just  want  to  prove  to  others  and 
to  myself  that  there  are  things  you  can  do 
in  a  wheelchair  as  a  disabled  person  that 
perhaps  others  can  not  do.” 

An  aspiring  rehabilitation  counselor, 
Brinkman  wants  to  aid  others  by  touring 
the  lake.  “Maybe  some  will  think  I’m  out 
of  my  mind,  but  I  hope  my  effort  will  in¬ 
spire  other  disabled  individuals  and  draw 
attention  to  the  needs  of  this  population  in 
our  community.” 

Brinkman  has  been  working  closely  with 
the  Handicapped  Outreach  Program  in 
Utah  County  in  developing  ways  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  much-needed  transportation 
system  for  the  handicapped.  “We’ve 
received  a  grant  from  the  government  to 
cover  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  van  for  the 
disabled,”  said  the  BYU  senior.  “We  need 
to  raise  the  other  20  per  cent  and  we  are 
only  a  third  of  the  way  there.  We  are  still  a 
good  $3,000  short.” 

The  course  around  the  lake  was  chosen 
because  it  involves  many  of  the  com¬ 
munities  in  the  county  which  will  be  ser¬ 
ved  by  the  van,  Brinkman  said. 

Brinkman  is  hopeful  that  news  of  his 
Utah  Lake  100-mile  marathon  will  help 
awaken  civic-minded  citizens  to  an 
awareness  of  the  problems  the  disabled 
face  in  Utah  County.  Interested  suppor¬ 
ters  are  encouraged  to  contact  Curt  at  374- 
6059  or  Ron  Wolford  of  Community  Ser¬ 
vices,  374-5151. 

Brinkman  was  recently  named  as  one  of 
the  Outstanding  Young  Men  in  America 
by  the  United  States  Jaycees  and  in  May 
was  named  as  a  Golden  Key  Award 
recipient  by  Gov.  Scott  Matheson  for  his 
many  accomplishments. 


The  First  Presidency  of  the  LDS  Church  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  George  K.  Merritt  of 
Bountiful  as  the  new  Presiding  Bishopric  Area 
Supervisor  for  the  Hawaii-Pacific  Islands  Area. 

Merritt,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presiding 
Bishopric,  will  be  responsible  for  administering  tem¬ 
poral  affairs  of  the  church  related  to  real  estate, 
operations  and  maintenance  of  church  property, 
building  construction,  finance,  membership  records 


and  reports,  purchasing  and  translation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  materials. 

More  than  72,000  church  members  live  in  the 
Hawaii-Pacific  Islands  area  and  are  organized  in  23 
stakes  and  five  missions. 

Before  his  appointment  as  area  supervisor, 
Merritt  served  as  an  administrative  assistant  and 
director  of  the  Administrative  Services  Department 
of  the  Presiding  Bishopric. 


ZCMI...Your  Bridal 
Headquarters 


ZCMI  BRIDAL  SALON  is  the  beautiful 
beginning  of  your  wedding  day.  We  have 
wedding  dresses,  bridesmaids'  dresses 
and  gowns  for  the  mothers  that  will 
take  your  breath  away.  And  Bridal'Con- 
sultant  Norma  Hansen  is  here  to  help 
with  your  decisions  and  plans. 
ZCMI  WEDDING  REGISTRY  is  where 
you’ll  list  your  choices  in  fine  and  casual 
dinnerware,  stemware  and  flatware 
—  from  the  Intermountain  West’s  most 
extensive  collections.  Trained  con¬ 
sultants  will  help  you  coordinate 
tableware  —  and  household  linens, 
other  needs  as  well.  Wedding  guests 
simply  call  us  and  we  bridal-wrap 
and  deliver  at  no  extra  cost. 
So  as  soon  as  you 
say  ”yes,’’  come 
and  see  us. 


mrt  announces  sentence 
y)  missionary's  conviction 


Mormon  convicted 
oluntary  man- 
ghter  and 

tvated  battery  in 
leath  of  his  mis- 
„  companion  was 
iced  to  five  years 
_  ;ion  and  fined  $3,'- 
Friday. 

'  iglas  R.  Bjelde,  20, 
)ughton,  Wis.  was 
,,icted  by  Judge 
,^mel  O’Shea  in  Alex- 
iler.  Ill. 1  last  month  of 
gig  and  scalding 
Shot  water  James 
§tensen,  24,  of 
pi,  Utah.  The  man- 
;hter  conviction  had 
.!  reduced  from  the 
lal  murder  charge, 
released  to  the 
ly  of  his  parents  af- 
posting  a  $5,000. 
jiizance  bond  to  en- 
his  performance  in 
onsin  of  the  Illinois 
mce.  He  was  also  or- 
to  submit  to  psy- 
•ic  treatment  by 
County,  Wis. 
c|orities. 

^iihelde  was  arrested 
^  1^31,  1976  after  bring- 
*  ’^^Christensen  to 
®  rarce  Hospital  in 
'  *)rado.  Ill.  for  treat¬ 


ment.  Christensen,  who 
was  partially  paralyzed 
after  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  some  years  ago, 
died  Jan.  2  after  an  old 
aneurysm  burst  within 
his  skull. 

During  the  trial, 
reports  by  psychiatrists 
and  psychologists  stated 
that  Bjelde  was  a 
chronic  schizophrenic 
who  could  not  control  his 
impatience  with 


Christensen’s  physical 
disabilities,  which 
Bjelde  said  prevented 
the  Utah  man  from  be* 
ing  wbat  he  considered  a 
zealous  missionary. 

State’s  Attorney 
Walden  Morris  recalled 
this  testimony,  which  he 
said  made  Bjelde  “a 
walking  time  bomb” 
that  might  explode  again 
at  any  time,  when  urging' 
the  judge  to  jail  him. 


i  >  'dy 


Engaged? 


While  you're  preparing  for  the  big  day,  don’t 
forget  the  invitations  —  in  color! 

We’ve  got  the  finest  color  wedding  invitations 
around.  Come  and  see. 


Color  Wedding 
1  1  VwOO  Invitations 


1601  WEST  820  NORTH  PROVO,  UTAH  373-69% 


6:30  p.m.  A  Brass  Ensemble  will  provide  entertainment. 
7:00  p.m.  Official  ribbon-cutting  ceremonies, 
with  Elder  Marvin  J.  Ashton.  Many  other  civic  and 
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Swiss  historical  display 
lists  U.S.  contributions 


“Swiss  in  American  Life,”  a 
historical  exhibit  on  the  contributions 
of  Swiss  immigrants  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  is  currently 
on  display  in  the  Harold  B.  Lee 
Library. 

The  exhibit  is  found  in  the  north 
foyer  of  the  library  and  features  more 
than  40  panels  of  photographs  and 
commentaries. 

Dr.  Douglas  F.  Tobler,  associate 
professor  of  European  studies,  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  procuring  the  display  by 
corresponding  with  Dr.  Gottlieb 
Schneebeli,  Swiss  consul,  residing  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  display  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Swiss  government. 

The  total  contribution  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  to  the  development  of  the  Un¬ 
ited  States  is  modest  when  compared 
to  other  larger  European  countries. 
But  the  singularity  of  the  Swiss  effect 
lies  in  quality  and  outstanding  in¬ 
dividual  efforts,  he  said. 

Portrayed  in  the  display  are  such 
famous  Swiss-Americans  as  Ernest 


Bloch,  Rudolph  Ganz  and  Ernest 
Shelling:  famed  pianists,  composers 
and  conductors. 

William.  Wyler,  the  great  motion 
picture  director,  who  is  famous  for 
such  films  as  “Funny  Girl,”“Ben  Hur” 
and  “The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives”,  is 
also  Swiss. 

In  a  more  technical  sense  the  name 
of  Louis  Joseph  Chevrolet  represents 
the  Swiss  well.  Chevrolet  was  a  builder 
and  driver  of  race  cars  and  later 
became  founder  of  the  Chevrolet 
Motor  Car  Company  in  Detroit. 

Tobler  said  that  heavy  Swiss  im¬ 
migration  began  in  1855  and  continued 
until  i960.  Swiss  converts  to  the  LDS 
Church  settled  in  Santa  Clara  near  St. 
George  and  in  the  Cache  Valley. 

“It’s  interesting  how  people  can  dis¬ 
cover  a  great  deal  about  themselves  by 
discovering  tbeir  roots,”  Tobler  said. 
“This  will  be  a  great  tool  for  those  in¬ 
volved  in  Education  Week  who  are  of 
Swiss  heritage  to  discover  their 
progenitors.” 


Glen  Motzkus,  left,  and  Dave  Erikson,  right,  inspect  Russell  Condie  from  Granger  to  see  that  he  is 
observing  motorcycle  safety  rules.  Motzkus  and  Condie  are  participants  in  a  week-long  training 
session  on  motocycle  safety  instruction. 

Teachers  learn  safety  hints 


Thirty-six  intermoun¬ 
tain  driver  education 
teachers  are  receiving  a 
week  of  intensified  train¬ 
ing  and  instruction  in 
motorcycle  rider  safety 
at  BYU. 

Sponsored  by  the 
Utah  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  Highway 
Safety  Department  of 
the  State  of  Utah  and 
BYU,  the  program  is 
designed  to  reduce 
motorcycle  accidents 
and  injuries  by  rider 
education,  licensing  im¬ 
provement  and  in¬ 
creased  public  informa¬ 
tion.  This  will  be  the 
third  consecutive  year 
that  the  course  has  been 
offered.  Last  year,  400 
students  at  Orem  High 
School  took  a  similar 


course  in  motorcycle 
safety. 

The  BYU  program  is 
under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Alton  Thygerson, 
professor  of  health 
science  at  BYU.  His 
assistant  is  Dr.  Darryl 
Josie  who  is  with  the 
Utah  State  Board  of 
Education  and  a 
specialist  in  driver 
education. 

Dr.  Thygerson  pointed 
out  there  is  an  even 
greater  need  tp  teach 
defensive  habits  and 
techniques  to  protect 
motorcyclists  on  the 
highway.  The  intensified 
course  which  runs  Mon¬ 
day  through  Saturday 
from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  is 
designed  to  give  high 
school  teachers  all  the 


information  they  need  to 
know  to  properly  teach 
their  students. 

Thirty-six  of  the 
motorbikes  were  loaned 
to  the  program  for  stu¬ 
dents'  use  by  the 
Western  Cycle  Shop  of 
Orem  and  Freedom 
Honda  of  PrPvo.  These 
machines  are  furnished 
free  of  charge  for  the 
week’s  program.  Funds 
for  the  program  are 
donated  through  the 
Utah  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  other 
free  materials  are 
provided  by  the  Motor¬ 
cycle  Safety  Foundation 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Students  have  come  as 
far  away  as  California  to 
participate  in  the 


program,  and  it  has 
become  so  popular  that 
many  students  have  i  to 
be  turned  away,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Thyger¬ 
son.  When  students 
complete  the  course, 
they  are  given  a  free 
helmet  and  visor. 


Alumni  lectures  will 
be  concluded  tonight 

The  BYU  Alumni  College  summer  series  at  Aspen 
Grove  Family  Camp  concludes  tonight  with  author 
Daryl  Hoole’s  “With  a  Cherry  on  Top”  presentation 
beginning  at  7  p.m. 

Mrs;  Hoole’s  lectures  on  homemaking  and  family 
living  have  been  popularized  by  her  books,  “The  Art 
of  Homemaking,”  “The  Art  of  Teaching  Children” 
and  “The  Joys  of  Homemaking.”  She  has  traveled 
extensively  throughout  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Mex¬ 
ico  as  a  guest  lecturer  for  BYU  for  16  years  and  has 
spoken  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women.  She  also 
lectured  for  the  Department  of  Family  Lving  at  the 
University  of  Utah. 

“With  a  Cherry  on  Top”  highlights  the  gentle,  of¬ 
ten  humorous,  approach  that  Mrs.  Hoole  takes  in 
advising  families  on  how  to  build  happier  lives  on  a 
day-to-day  basis. 

She  has  served  as  editor  of  the  Family  Achieve¬ 
ment  Institute,  a  program  featuring  femily  develop¬ 
ment  lectures  by  such  prominent  celebrities  as  Art 
Linkletter,  Pat  Bonne,  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale 
and  Bob  Richards. 


JOB  TRAINING 


The  Institute  of  Drywall  will  train  you  in  just  four 
weeks  to  be  a  qualified  drywall  installer.  Job  de¬ 
mand  is  great  ail  year  round.  Good  money,  too!  Use 
your  training  to  put  yourself  through  years  of 
schooling,  or  if  several  years  of  school  is  not  for 
you  —  use  it  to  make  your  living  as  a  drywall 
tradesman.  Financial  aid  is  available  for  payment  of 
tuition,  if  you’re  married  and  trying  to  hold  down 
two  or  three  jobs,  and  going  to  school  and  feeU' 
there’s  a  better  way,  then  call  us  and  see  if  this 
isn’t  the  answer.  We’ve  already  had  many  BYU  stu¬ 
dents  complete  our  course  and  they’re  making 
good  money  —  how  about  you?  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  appt.,  call 


Howers 
never 
go  out 
of  style. 


374-5954 


rtf 


Clip  this  ad  and  bring  it  in 
for  a  free  game  at  Fun-Uv-It 

Fun-Uv-It 

Open  Monday  thru  Thursday 
from  10:30  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m. 
Friday  and  Saturday  until  11:00  p.m. 

Opposite  the  Mall  Theaters  in 

the  Orem  University  Mall 
One  per  customer  per  day  J 


Throughbred  Premium 
^  2x2  FiberGlass  Belted  Sale 


2  Pant  Suits  From 
69.50  In  Men's  Clothing 

is  the  widest  selection  of  2-pant  suits  in  the 
entire  area.  Choose  woven 
polyesters,  or  popular  Swedish  knits, 
all  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Now  featuring  vested 

2  pant  suits _ 119.50 

Men's  Fashion  Clothing,  all  stores. 
(10%  discount  to  missionaries) 


Z  O  IVI  I 


A-79-13 


F-7»-14 


G-78-14-16 


HF78-14-16 


L-7I-1S 


Bk. 

24.96 

28.96 
29.90 

31.96 

36.97 


W. 

27.96 

31.96 
32.98 

34.96 
39.60 
41.86 


F.E.T. 

1.73 

2.26 

2.68 

2.66 

2.88 

3.12 


FRONT  END  ALIGNMENT 


Check  Toe-In,  Toe-Out 
Check  Camber 
Check  Caster 


$11.95 


•Check  Boll  Joints 
•Check  All  Loose  & 
Worn  Ports 

LIMITED  TIME 
OFFER  —  ONLY 

MOST  AMiRICAN  CARS 


SPIN  BALANCE  *3®“ 


READ'S  TIRE  CENTER 

1797  So.  State  •  Orem  —  atop  Orem  Hili 
225-7331 


Campus  Education  Week  . 
to  offer  diverse  instruction 


Y  student  earns 
business  honor 

while  paralyzed 


When  David  T.  Rowley  graduates 
cum  laude  in  business ‘management 
from  BYU  Friday,  it  will  be  a  major 
milestone  in  his  life  because  he  is 
paralyzed  from  the  neck  down. 

Three  years  ago,  after  graduating 
from  Skyline  High  School  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  he  obtained  permission  to  study 
for  a  college  degree  by  doing  work 
through  the  BYU  Salt  Lake  Center  for 
Continuing  Education. 

“The  BYU  Salt  Lake  Center  is  an 
ideal  place  for  the  handicapped 
because  of  the  small  enrollments, 
student-teacher  ratio  for  personalized 
attention  and  class  schedules  that 
meet  once  or  twice  a  week  instead  of 
daily  for  50-minute  periods,”  Rowley 
said.  The  Center  has  been  converted 
from  the  old  V.A.  Hospital  into 
classrooms  and  has  ideal  arrangements 
for  people  who  must  move  around  in 
wheelchairs. 

Completes  studies 

After  completing  his  business 
management  studies  up  to  his  junior 
year,  Rowley  obtained  arrangements 
with  the  University  of  Utah  so  he  could 
take  certain  required  courses  through 
the  business  program  and  still 
graduate  from  BYU.  This  was  done 
with  the  help  of  Dr.  Ivan  Call,  chair¬ 
man  of  BYU  Business  Management 
Department. 


The  Utah  State  Rehabilitation  Of¬ 
fice  has  also  been  instrumental  in 
providing  financial  assistance 
throughout  Rowley’s  program  at  both 
universities. 

Rowley  was  bom  with  a  neurological 
disfunction  that  has  left  his  body 
paralyzed  so  he  cannot  use  his  limbs. 
-  Being  limited  physically,  he  has 
Tdeveloped  his  mind  and  memory.  His 
hobbies  are  studying,  coin  collecting 
and  playing  chess.  He  has  developed 
typing  skills  by  holding  a  pencil  in  his 
mouth  and  hitting  the  keys. 

While  a  student  at  Skyline  High 
School,  he  won  several  awards  with  his 
brother  Richard  on  the  debate  team. 
He  also  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Honor  Society  and  was  nominated  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  teenagers  of 
America. 

In  every  class  Rowley  attended,  his 
fellow  students  cooperated  by  putting 
carbon  paper  under  their  notes,  then 
sharing  them  at  the  end  of  the  class 
period.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  class  lecture  quickly  and 
gain  ideas  from  his  classmates. 

Desires  own  business 

Rowley  plans  to  continue  his  studies 
at  the  University  of  Utah  with  the  goal 
of  earning  his  MBA  degree  in  one  year. 
After  that  accomplishment,  he  would 
like  to  establish  his  own  business, 


riaucation  Week,  Aug. 
23  through  Aug.  26  ,  will 
provide  a  program  of 
continual  instruction 
from  early  morning  to 
the  evening  hours  and 
will  include  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects. 

Classes  are  open  to 
anyone  over  the  age  of  14 
and  pre -registration  is 
progressing  faster  than 
in  1976,  .according  to 
Leora  Thurman, 
registration  supervisor. 

Pre-registration  at  a 
special  price  closes  Fri¬ 
day  at  the  Jolley  House, 
700  N.  500  East,  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Campus 
Education  Week 
program.  Registration  at 
the  regular  rate  will  be 
available  from  10  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  Monday  at  the 
Marriott  Center  ticket 
office  and  during  the 
program  beginning  at 
6:30  a.m.  in  the  Wilkin¬ 
son  Center  Reception 
Center  as  well  as  the 
Marriott  Center.  . 

With  classes 
scheduled  daily  from  7 
a.m.  through  7:30  p.m., 
the  program  includes 
such  diverse  topics  as 
food  storage,  preparing 
personal  and  family 
histories,  heart  disease, 
mastering  your  memory, 
dancing,  customs  and 
cultures  of  other  lands, 
religion,  love  and 
marriage,  golf,  art,  child 
behavior,  bowling, 
genealogical  research, 
preparing  for  retirement; 
and  hydrogen  as  an 
energy  source. 


David  Rowley,  paralyzed  since  he  was  born,  shows  his  learned  skill  of 
typing  with  a  pen  held  in  his  mouth  as  he  strikes  the  keys.  Rowley 
graduates  with  honors  in  business  management  Friday. 


working  in  investments,  estate  plann¬ 
ing  and  financial  counseling.  He  is 
already  working  with  a  local  stock 
broker  and  has  made  several  successful 
investments. 


In  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Utah  honorary  society 
Phi  Eta  Sigma,  Rowley  was  elected  to 
Beta  Gamma  Sigma  (business 
honorary  society). 


Among  the  lecturers 
will  be  such  well  known 
authors  as  Dian 
Thomas,  Dr.  Victor  B. 
Cline,  Dr.  Stephen 
Covey,  Elder  S.  Dilworth 
Young,  Dr.  Clinton  F. 
Larson,  Emma  Lou 
Thayne,  Elaine  Cannon, 
Dr.  Ed  Pinegar  and 
Daryl  V.  Hoole. 


The  opening  day 
assembly  Tuesday  at 
10:45  a.m.  in  the 
Marriott  Center  will 
feature  Elder  Robert  B. 
Hales,  of  the  LDS 
Church’s  First  Quorum 
of  Seventy,  and  will  be 
open  to  the  public. 

Several  theatrical 


productions  wil 
presented  during 
week,  including  “ 
tasticks,”  ,  “Hi 
Brother  Brigham” 
nightly  “Fa 
Theater”  which 
feature  family  acts  i 
de  Jong  Concert 
HFAC.  The  far 
movie  “Where  the 
Fern  Grows”  will 
all  week  at  the  Ve 
Theater  in  the  Wilki 
Center. 


Mrs.  Thurman 
that  one  of  the  highl 
of  the  week  will  bt 
arts,  crafts  and  hoi 
display  in  the  \ 
Ballroom,  ELWC  fr 
a.m.  to  7  p.m,  daih 
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Howl  Three  shofws  on 
Hofure's  Droodway: 


Entertainment  as  refresh¬ 
ing  as  its  setting! 

Even-numbered  nights 
see  The  Unsinkable  Molly 
Brown  -  more  enjoyable 
than  ever.under  Sundance' 
skies. 

The  smash  Broadway 
revue  Starting  Here.  Start¬ 
ing  Now  plays  on  odd- 
numbered  nights. 

Monday  nights  feature 
Carpi  tynri  Pearson,  s 
/  Believe  in  Make.Believe.  . 
a  fun-loving  versfomol 
Gfimnn's  Fairy  Tales- fit  for 
the  whole  family. 


tellamy  group 
lenorms  music 
f  'Southland' 


THE  WEEK 


QcianniZRV 


IN  THE  - 
COMPANY  OF  —  Owf 

GREAT 


CONDUCTORS 


PREVIN 


MUTI 


MARI 


M™. 


Broadway  was  seldom 
better! 

Come  early  and  feast  on 
a  full-flavored  Tree  Room 
entree,  loo.  Dinner  and 
show  reservations 
suggested.  Special  family 
prices. 

Showtimes:  8:30  p. 
too  or  800/. 662-5901 
(toll-free  in  Utah). 


SUND/INCE 


Tuesday 

Varsity  Theater:  “Butch  Cassidy 
And  The  Sundance  Kid,”  7  and  9:15 
p.m. 

KBYU  TV:  BYU  Forum  —  Kenneth 
Hamblin,  7  p.m.;  “Drought,”  7:30 
p.m. 

Wednesday 

Varsity  Theater:  “Butch  Cassidy 
And  The  Sundance  Kid,”  7  and  9:15 
p.m. 

KBYU  TV:  “Nova  —  Inside  the 
Golden  Gate,”  8  p.m.;  “Firing  Line,”  9 
p.m.;  “Bookbeat,”  10:30  p.m. 


Thursday 

Varsity  Theater:  “Butch  Cassidy 
And  The  Sundance  Kid,”  7  and  9:15 
p.m. 

KBYU  TV:  “Uncommon  Valor  — 
The  Battle  for  Iwo  Jima,”  7  p.m.; 
“Rocky  Mountain  Split -Death,”  7:30 
p.m.;  “Masterpiece  Theater,”  9  p.m. 

Friday 

Varsity  Theater:  “Butch  Cassidy 
And  The  Sundance  Kid,”  7  and  9:15 
p.m. 

KBYU  TV:  BYU  Summer  Commen¬ 
cement,  9:30  a.m.,  and  8:40  p.m. 


TV  show  examines  West's  drought 


Positions 
available 
in  Y  band 

.  The  BYU  Cougar 
Band  needs  instrumen¬ 
talists  to  participate  in 
the  upcoming  season.  In¬ 
dividuals  who  are  in¬ 
terested  should  contact 
Dr.  Daniel  Bachelder,  E- 
,393  HFAC  or  BYU  ex. 
2375. 


By  SUZANNE  OLVER 
Universe  News  Editor 


bil  f  you  think  I’m  happy  in  Carolina, 
jjfli  .isissippi,  Florida  and  gorgeous 
"'^jrgia,  you’re  on  the  right  track.” 
ihe  audience  for  the  Bellamy 
bhers  Pillow  Concert  Thursday 
:  t  had  no  doubts  the  group  was 
py  when  playing  or  singing  songs  of 
■’^‘Southland.”  Their  lyrics  claimed 
y  were  ‘  ‘  a 
adson  to  the 
ithland  and  an 
to  the  Con- 
fracy.”  And  the 
lienee  didn’t 
1  to  mind. 
il  though  on 
;e  for  less  than 
rminutes,  the 
ivmember  group 
eted  no  time  in 
conversation, 
tead  the 

lamy  Brothers  (plus  three)  har- 
iiized  through  more  than  a  dozen 
hbers.  At  first  they  didn’t  look  too 
itatic  to  be  here,  but  after  playing 
audience  favorite  and  most  expec- 
number,  their  hit  “Let  Your  Love 
V,”  both  the  group  and  the  listeners 
ened  up. 

first  eight  numbers  were 
hitely  country-flavored.  The  beat 
■  rhythm  were  predictable  and  to  a 
’ner  unfamiliar  with  Bellamy 


REVIEW 


Brothers  except  for  radio  exposure,  it 
was  hard  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other. 

The  group  suffered  from  a  lack  of 
recognizable  Top  40  hits,  but  the  con¬ 
sistent  high  quality  of  instrumentation 
and  harmony  helped  take  up  the  slack. 
The  three  recent  additions  to  the  group 
fit  in  well  and  supported  the  vocals  by 
David  and  Uloward  Bellamy.  The  ef¬ 
forts  of  Rodney  Wall  on  bass  guitar, 
Rick  Castille  on  drums  and  Robert 
Ferris  on  lead  guitar  blended 
pleasingly  and  professionally. 

When  the  group  started  “Let  Your 
Love  Flow,”  the  audience  got  to  its  feet 
and  rocked  with  appreciation.  One 
cut  from  the  latest  Bellamy  Brothers 
album  entitled  “Plain  and  Fancy” 
reflects  the  moods  of  the  1950’s.  While 
singing  “Miss  Misunderstood,”  all 
David  Bellamy  needed  was  jelly  legs  to 
be  a  fair  imitation  of  Elvis  Presley. 

“Miss  Misunderstood”  also  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  the  back-up  musi¬ 
cians  to  solo.  Their  talents  were  ob¬ 
vious  as  well  as  appreciated. 

“Let  Your  Love  Flow”  and  “Miss 
Misunderstood”  do  not  seem  to  be  the 
typical  Bellamy  offerings,  but  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best  numbers  of  the 
evening. 

The  older  of  the  two  brothers, 
Howard,  had  an  interesting  way  of 
responding  and  reacting  with  the 


•  AI.I.KV  (  KVTRKl^  • 

:T!!EATR£: 

60  NORTH  300  WEST,  PROVO  |« 

Love  is  not  only  • 
lovelier  the  second  ^ 
^time  arotind...But  funnier 


Special  Family  Night 
Perfonnance  Monday  •  S:00 


Thurs.  FrL  Sat  &  Mon. 
i  i  P.M.  373-9200  t 


By  GERRY  JOHNSTON 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

“Drought,”  a  90-minute  TV  special  to  be  aired 
tonight  at  7:30  p.m.  on  KBYU-TV,  channel  11,  will 
examine  the  irhpact  of  the  worst  natural  disaster  in 
the  history  of  the  West. 

"Drought”  will  use  both  on-location  film  and 
studio  discussion  to  show  the  effects  of  the  water 
shortage  on  ranchers,  farmers,  industrialists,  power 
officials  and  ordinary  citizens. 

The  program  shows  Colorado  ranchers  being  for¬ 
ced  to  sell  their  entire  herds  because  of  the  lack  of 
water  and  feed.  These  sales  may  drive  down  the 
price  of  beef  temporarily,  but  next  year  when  no  cat- 
tle  are  being  raised,  meat  prices  will  probably 
skyrocket  and  the  ranchers  will  be  without  a 
livelihood. 

Colorado  banker  John  Freziere  comments  that  the 
situation  would  be  more  volatile  if  any  water  were 
available.  “If  there  was  any  water  to  fight  over, 
they’d  be  walking  around  here  with  pistols  strapped 
to  their  hips  to  get  their  own  water.”  With  the  water 
gone,  ail  that  is  left  is  resignation. 

The  show  takes  the  viewer  to  Idaho  to  discuss  the 
role  of  a  watermaster,  Reid  Newby,  who  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  enforcing  a  complicated  system  of  water 
rights.  The  film  shows  not  only  how  a  man  like 
Newby  deals  with  the  daily  tension  of  his  job,  but 
how  the  farmer  reacts  to  the  water  restrictions,  un¬ 
der  which  those  with  water  rights  allocated  since 
1885  get  no  water. 

Due  to  the  drought,  residents  of  the  upper  middle- 
class  community  of  Marin  County,  Calif.,  are 
restricted  to  49  gallons  of  water  per  day.  In  the  midst 
of  their  American  dream,  “doing  without”  is  a  daily 
realitv.  “Drought”  captures  the  less-water  lifestyle 
of  George  and  Linda  Ford,  a  Fairfax  family  which 
has  grown  accustomed  to  re-using  every  drop  of 
water. 

The  difficult  situation  facing  Intalco  Aluminum  in 
Ferndale.  Washington,  will  also  be  considered. 
Because  of  the  drought,  the  plant  is  having  trouble 
getting  sufficient  power.  As  the /energy  crisis  con¬ 
tinues,  it  faces  putting  people  out  of  work. 

Arizona  cities  are  among  the  fastest  growing  in  the 
nation  and  as  the  population  grows,  so  does  the  de¬ 
mand  for  water.  “Drought”  captures  the  enormity  of 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  while  examining  the 
fight  that  is  developing  over  whether  agriculture  or 
urban  and  industrial  development  should  get  the 
water  which  the  new  system  will  deliver. 

As  shown  in  this  TV  special,  questions  about  the 
future  of  water  remain  to  be  answered.  Citizens 
must  decide  who  gets  to  use  the  water  and  who  gets 
to  make  this  critical  decision. 


Crosby  returns 


The  Bellamy  Brothers  perform  one  of  their  songs  of  the  'Southland'  dur¬ 
ing  the  pillow  concert  Thursday  night. 


music.  While  most  musicians  tap  toes 
or  rock  shoulders  in  time  to  the  music, 
Howard  barely  moved.  His  attention 
totally  focused  on  his  performance  un¬ 
til  a  part  came  up  that  was  an  obvious 
personal  or  group  favorite.  While  per¬ 
forming  these  parts,  he  broke  into  a 
grin  that  made  listeners  glad  they  were 
also  viewers. 

The  group  recently  returned  from  a 


two-month  European  tour.  Howard 
Bellamy  said  it  was  strange  to  be  sing¬ 
ing  to  people  who  understood  the 
words.  But  for  the  most  part,  the 
audience  did  understand  the  Bellamy 
Brothers’  message  as  they  listened  to 
their  music.  Their  moods  and 
preferences  came  through.  “I  wish  I 
were  in  the  land  of  cotton.” 

“You  ain’t  just  whistlin’  Dixie.” 


to  Stage  career 

SAN  DIEGO  (AP)  —  Bing  Crosby  will  return  to 
the  stage  in  his  first  major  endeavor  since  a  back  in¬ 
jury  when  he  travels  to  Oslo,  Norway,  for  an  Aug.  27 
festival. 

As  Crosby  wandered  the  Torrey  Pines  golf  layout 
in  San  Diego’s  fashionable  La  Jolla,  he  seems  to 
wonder  aloud  whether  at  73  he  is  up  to  the  rigors  of  a 
return  to  the  entertainment  world. 

“We’ll  just  see  how  it  goes,”  he  said  while  playing 
golf  recently.  “If  I  can  play  as  much  golf  as  I  do,  I 
should  be  able  to  stand  up  for  three  hours  on  the 
stage.  I  dort’t  work  very  hard  anyway.  But  I’d  hate  to 
have  to  do  any  dancing.” 

Crosby  was  injured  March  17  in  Pasadena  when 
he  toppled  20  feet  from  a  stage  during  the  taping  of  a 
CBS  special  of  the  gala  benefit  marking  his  50th  an¬ 
niversary  in  show  business. 


his  deserted  farm  in  Colorado  is  one  of  many  devastated  sites  to  be  ex- 
mined  on  "Drought,"  a  90-miniute  special  airing  tonight  on  KBYU-TV. 


Enientainment 


The  Universe 


The  brilliant  young  conductor 
gives  performances  of  warm¬ 
hearted  passion  to  MENDEL¬ 
SSOHN  and  SCHUMANN. 


Jean- Baptiste  Mari  the 
conductor  that  has 
assumed  the  position  of 
France's  front  ranking 
conductor  gives  loving 
performances  of  the 
music  of  his  countryman 
CHABRIER. 


Midsummer  magic  from  Andre 
Previn.  An  album  of  orchestral 
showpieces  including  DEBUSSY 
and  BARBER. Also  the  complete 
music  of  MENDELSSOHN’S 
‘Midsummer’s  Night  Dream.’ 


Open  7  days  a  -week  9  o’clock  until  Midnight 

214  N.  UNIVERSITY  AVE. 
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Doctor  creates 
new  'death  pill/ 
stirs  controversy 


LONDON  (AP)  —  A  British  doctor 
has  stirred  up  a  national  controversy 
with  a  prediction  that  a  “death  pill*^’ 
for  old  people  will  be  available  and 
perhaps  obligatory  by  the  end  of  the 
century. 


“Society’s  view  of  life  will  change 
from  the  sentimental  to  the  calculated 
and  sophisticated  and  the  overriding 
policy  will  be  survival  of  the  fittest,” 
wrote  Dr.  John  Goundry  in  this  week’s 
edition  of  the  magazine  Pulse  for 
British  physicians. 

Goundry  is  a  general  practitioner 
who  says  he  has  quite  a  few  elderly 


Look  after  sick 

Marion  Green,  an  official  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Old  Persons’ 
Associations,  said:  “The  sick  and  in¬ 
firm  need  looking  after,  not  killing  off. 
I  hope  this  pill  comes  to  him  some 


Aged,  said  Goundry  “seems  totally  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  Hippocratic  oath. 
He  sounds  neither  humane,  nor  sensi¬ 
ble,  nor  civilized.” 

But  the  45-year-old  physician  wrote 
that  he  finds  it  sinister  that  “we  now 
have  a  science  which  stops  people  be¬ 
ing  born,  and  the  meddlesome  science 
of  geriatrics  which  stops  us  dying  ... 
the  crime  of  geriatrics  is  not  its  ex¬ 
istence  or  its  motives  but  its  failure  to 
realize  that  death  cannot  be  avoided.” 

Goundry,  from  Braintree,  near  Lon¬ 
don,  said  hundreds  of  British  hospitals 
have  been  taken  over  to  house  the  aged 
sick  and  that  hotels  which  once  served 
the  rich  now  house  the  old. 


foundry  said  he  believes  doctors 
should  be  able  to  give  a  “demise  pill” 
to  old  people  if  they  ask  for  it  “but  in 
the  end  I  can  see  the  state  taking  over 
and  insisting  on  euthanasia.” 


Giles  Ecclestone,  secretary  of  the 
Board  for  Social  Responsibility, 
protested  Goundry’s  stand  and  said, 
“Old  age  is  not  a  disease.  This  idea  is 
absolutely  wrong.” 


Zoologists  plsi 
3-day  meetinc 


“The  economics  are  devastating,” 
he  wrote,  “and  the  standard  of  care  is 


David  Hobman,  director  of  Help  the  it. 


rapidly  falling.’ 

He  claimed  the  problem  of  geriatric 
medicine  is  vast  “and  is  more 
dangerous  than  nuclear  war;  indeed, 
perhaps  only  a  nuclear  war  will  resolve 


Goundry,  a  father  of  three,  told  an 
interviewer  he  expects  his  article  to  up¬ 
set  a  lot  of  elderly  persons,  including 
some  of  his  own  patients,  but  felt  it 
would  be  accepted  by  younger  people 
as  naturally  as  they  now  accept  the 
birth  control  pill. 

Shall  euthanase  self 
He  said  he  has  chosen  a  place  in 
England’s  pastoral  lake  country,  “and 
when  my  own  time  comes  I  shall  go 
there  to  die.  When  I  cannot  usefully 
carry  on  I  shall  euthanase  myself.” 


Spiders,  scorpions,  ticks  and  mi 
will  get  the  attention  of  scientists 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Americ 
Arachnological  Society’s  Westr 
Division  at  BYU  Thursday  throe 
Saturday. 

All  interested  persons  are  invited 
attend  the  sessions,  which  are  spe 
sored  by  the  BYU  Departments 
Zoology  and  Special  Courses  and  C< 
ferences. 

Speaker  at  the  fellowship  banqr 
on  Friday  night  will  be  Dr.  Herbert 
Levi,  the  Alexander  Agassiz  Profesi 
of  Zoology  and  Curator  of  Arachnolc 
at  Harvard  University.  His  illustral 
presentation  will  deal  with  orb-wt 
and  the  adaption  of  insects  to  spit 
webs. 


Daily,  8  om  to  5  pm,  except  Sat.  S  Sun.  374-1301,  Ext.  2897  &  2898 


CLASSIFIED  AD  POLICY 

•We  have  a  3-line 


•Deadline  for  regular 
Classified  Ads  is  10:00 
a.m.  1  day  prior  to 


MATERNITY  HUNGRY  MEN 


<«RYFORD 


ELWC,  Ext.  2897  or  374-  OOA  <51  SO 
1301.  Open  8-4:30,  224-5150 
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shoe  REPAIR 


living?  Get  out  on  your  own  and  enjoy 
yourself  at  THE  SEVILLE,  only  4  to  an 
apartment  (for  SP/SU),  year-round  p.ool, 
sun  deck,  laundry,  all  utilities  paid. 

ARRANGE  FALL  HOUSING 
^B£0RE  LEAVING  THIS^SUMMER 

,185,;asf3yNor''' _ SM-S 


373-1226 
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jiusic  prophecy  books 
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'dissertation  relating  the 
Secies  of  the  Bible  to  music,  has 
)ublished  as  a  book  under  the  ti- 
Prophecy  in  Music.’ 

French  author,  a  professor  of 
c,  will  autograph  the  book  in  the 
Bookstore  during  Education 
ji,  Tuesday  through  Friday. 
Albert  Roustit  is  studying  the 
unships  between  ancient  Hebrew 
and  Indian  music  for  another 
He  has  been  to  the  Navajo  In- 
..eservation  and  other  areas  in  the 
Bd  States  for  research  purposes. 

said  he  would  like  also  to  visit 
to  hear  the  native  music  there, 
ich  of  his  information  about 
.  music  is  from  a  study  done  by 
me  Haik  Vantoura.  She  took  the 
of  Psalms  from  the  Bible  and 
cribed  the  music  to  the  system 
;by  musicians  today, 
le  same  study  has  not  been  made 
I  music  that  has  been  made  on 
music,”  Dr.  Roustit  said, 
mse  it  is  not  written;  it  is  only 


Basically  the  same 
fth  types  of  music  are  basically  the 
\  he  said,  but  they  have  developed 
different  styles  and  forms.  They 
,  a  melodic  quality  and  many  dif- 
jt  scales  are  used  in  both. 

melodies  are  most  important  in 
forms  of  music.  Dr.  Roustit  ex- 
led  that  this  is  the  type  of  music 
tn  ancient  times.  Harmonic  music 


came  after  Christ  and  has  remained 
within  the  Christian  churches  through 
the  centuries. 

Dr.  Roustit  is  working  with  John  C; 
Rainer,  Intertribal  Choir  director,  on 
his  research.  Rainer  said,  “From  the 
time  he  came  in,  I  felt  a  certain  spirit. 
When  I  started  reading  this  book,  I  felt 
the  same  thing.” 

Rainer  said  he  likes  to  watch  Dr. 
Roustit  because  “I  know  what  he’s 
listening  for.”  He  listens  to  scales,  har¬ 
monic  tones  and  pitch,  Rainer  said. 

“I’m  very  anxious  for  him  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  spirit  in  Indian  music  that 
to  me  is  much  deeper  than  any  other 
’music  I’ve  heard,”  Rainer  said. 

Dr.  Roustit  said  that  since  he  is  not 
finished  with  his  research  “he  can  dis¬ 
cover  many  things.” 

Spiritual  reawakening 

In  his  book.  Dr.  Rustit  states  that 
there  was  a  spiritual  reawakening  in 
the  19th  century  about  the  time  of 
Beethoven  and  other  performers. 
There  were  two  reforms  and,  according 
to  the  book,  the  first  reform  began  with 
Martin  Luther  which  was  a  paschal  or 
symbolic  reform. 

The  second  reform  “should  have 
been  a  total  and  complete  reform”  and 
should  have  occurred  between  1798 
and  1844,  the  period  that  marks  the  ul¬ 
timate  break  with  tradition.  Dr. 
Roustit  said  he  arrived  at  these  dates 
by  applying  the  golden  number,  a 
divine  proportion  of  all  things.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  calculations,  the  time 
exactly  in  between  the  first  reforma¬ 
tion  and  the  end  of  the  world  would  be 
the  beginning  of  the  last  days. 


In  his  book  he  also  spoke  of  a  church 
of  the  last  days. 

At  this  time,  however.  Dr.  Roustit 
did  not  know  anything  about  the  LDS 
Church.  He  had  never  been  exposed  to 
church  teachings  or  doctrine. 

One  day  after  he  had  finished  his 
dissertation  on  music  and  the  Bible 
and  was  working  on  another  disserta¬ 
tion,  he  read  an  article  on  the  Mor¬ 
mons.  A  few  days  later  he  read  another 
article  and  discovered  that  the  name  of 
the  church  in  French  was  “L’Eglise  de 
Jesus  Christ  des  Saints  des  demiers 
jours.” 

The  words  “les  demiers  jours,”  the 
last  days,  caught  his  attention.  He 
noted  the  address  of  the  mission  home 
in  Paris  and  went  to  see  the  mission 
president.  Smith  B.  Griffin. 

Gospel  restoration 

Pres.  Griffin  related  to  Dr.  Roustit 
the  story  of  Joseph  Smith’s  first  vision 
in  1820,  the  restoration  of  the  gospel, 
the  organization  of  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  on 
April  6,  1830,  and  Joseph  Smith’s  mar¬ 
tyrdom  in  1844,  as  well  as  the  mission 
of  the  church  “to  preach  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom  in  all  the  world  ‘for  a 
witness  unto  all  nations’  in  the  last 
days.” 

After  further  study,  fasting  and 
prayer.  Dr.  Roustit  was  baptized  April 
24,  19’71  and  his  wife  was  baptized  a 
year  later. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roustit  will  return  to 
France  in  January  with  the  BYU 
Study  Abroad  group. 


JoAnn  Huff  (in  middle  chair)  presents  a  problem  to  the  group  in  teaching  them  how  to  counsel  fellow  students 
as  part  of  a  paraprofessional  training  session. 

PCAP  trains  paraprofessionals 
to  assist  in  counseling  students 


ime  Origin 


farden  cites  flaw 


■Irime  is  bred  in  the  community  and 
in  prison,  said  Warden  Sam  Smith 
Hihe  Utah  State  Prison  during  a 
w  ich  at  BYU  Thursday. 

leaking  to  about  75  students, 
said  the  community  is  a  “fac- 
producing  criminals  and 
ihow,  somebody  should  turn  the 
ie  off.” 

a  dinner  following  his  speech, 
tjth  also  said  he  is  opposed  to  expan- 
i  at  the  Point  of  the  Mountain 
ility  to  relieve  overcrowding, 
de  said  he  favored  building  smaller 
;^n  units  elsewhere,  where  there 
dd  be  a  more  positive  interaction 
'een  inmates  and  prison  staff. 
»^'ou  get  200  to  300  in  one  unit  and 
>  can’t  manage  them,”  Smith  said, 
kryone  has  a  different  attitude 
bt  when  the  lights  go  out,  whether 
music  should  be  loud  or  soft.” 
ta  nimith  said  the  legislature  was  “very 
ei  isitive  and  very  receptive”  in  ap- 
ibriating  special  funds  to  set  up  a 
_  illy  committee  on  the  prison’s  over- 
spi  i'^ding  problem. 

dhe  special  funds  will  provide  “tem- 
i|iry  relief’  at  the  prison  until  a 
atp!  tster  correctional  plan,  which  is  ex- 
bted  by  December,  can  be 
i*loped,  he  said. 

M  in  Smith’s  speech,  he  said  it  would 
lit  ipnrealistic  to  expect  there  to  be  no 
elence  in  prison,  and  overcrowding 


certainly  aggravates  the  violence 
problem. 

Smith  said  it  would  be  naive  to  ex¬ 
pect  no  violence  in  prison  because 
“when  a  select  group  of  people  who 
already  solve  their  problems  with 
violence  are  confined  together,  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  situation  naturally  in¬ 
creases.” 

Speaking  of  the  origin  of  criminal 
behavior.  Smith  said,  “The  crime  itself 
began  in  society,  not  in  prison.  In 
reality,  crime  is  bred  in  society  because 
it  occurs  in  society.  It  is  bred  in  the 
mind  of  the  person.  To  assume  society 
is  responsible  for  crime,  is  to  take 
away,  to  a  degree,  from  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  responsibility  for  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  that  crime.” 

Smith  said,  however,  that  some 
crime  is  perpetuated  in  prison.  In¬ 
mates  encourage  other  inmates  to 
break  the  law,  he  said.  “Someone  in 
trouble  wants  somebody  else  to  be  in 
trouble.” 

Smith  said  there  is  no  real  way  to 
rehabilitate  a  person.  “The  notion  that 
you  can  wind  a  person  up,  aim  them  in 
a  direction,  and  they  will  go  that  way 
forever  is  a  false  assumption. 

“You  can  tell  them,  show  them,  ex¬ 
plain  to  them,  counsel  them,  love 
them,  but  when  they  are  turned  free, 
they  do  what  they  want  to  do,”  he  said. 
“There  is  no  way  you  can  rehabilitate  a 
person.  You  can  provide  the,  services, 
educational  services,  training  skills, 
vocational  counseling,  but  you  can’t 


By  TAMMY  SORENSEN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

The  BYU  Personal  and  Career 
Assistance  Program  (PCAP)  offers  stu¬ 
dents  training  as  paraprofessionals  in 
order  to  work  with  its  full-time 
professionals. 

PCAP  is  a  program  through  which 
students  who  are  seeking  counsel  on 
careers  and  their  education  can  receive 
some  professional  h^lp. 
Paraprofessionals  are  students  who  are 
trained  by,  and  work  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of,  a  professional  counselor  to 
assist  them  in  working  with  PCAP  stu¬ 
dents. 

Dr.  Vern  H.  Jensen,  coordinator  for 
the  paraprofessionals,  said  about  25 
students  can  work  in  the  program  at 
one  time.  Each  semester  approx¬ 
imately  12  to  15  new  students  enter  the 
program  as  others  leave  and  positions 
are  open. 

For  33  Y  students 


After  submitting  applications,  stu¬ 
dents  are  screened  and  interviewed. 
Jensen  said  they  look  for  personal 
qualities  that  show  they  can  relate  to 
people  and  can  help  people.  He  said 
applications  are  taken  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester.  Students  can  apply 
now  for  fall  semester  by  contacting  the 
paraprofessional  office  in  C-229  ASB. 

Once  students  are  selected  for  the 
program,  they  are  trained  for  a 
semester.  The  training  includes 
teaching  the  students  skills  and 
techniques  to  develop  their  ability  to 
help  other  students,  he  said. 

The  training  is  done  through 
seminars  and  classes.  Students  spend 
one  afternoon  a  week  in  formal 
classroom  work  as  well  as  informal  ses¬ 
sions.  They  hear  lectures,  practice  role 
playing  and  other  learning  activities, 
Jensen  said. 

After  training,  some  of  the 
paraprofessionals  are  placed  in  one  of 


the  six  PCAP  offices:  Academic  Stan¬ 
dards,  Counseling  Center,  Health  Cen¬ 
ter,  (Ilareer  Education,  Interpersonal 
Development  or  Personal  and  Career 
Services.  Other  paraprofessionals  are 
used  in  a  variety  of  the  PCAP 
programs  as  a  helping  friend  or  an 
assistant  in  other  programs 

The  paraprofessionals  conduct  inter¬ 
views  for  students  who  come  to  PCAP 
for  help.  They  work  with  students  who 
are  lonely  or  depressed  as  well  as  give 
vocational  and  educational  counseling. 

They  also  assist  in  training 
programs,  conduct  workshops,  and 
participate  in  other  activities  for  stu¬ 
dents  being  assisted  by  PCAP. 

Some  of  the  paraprofessionals  are 
paid,  depending  on  the  type  of  work 
they  do.  Those  placed  in  offices  are 
paid,  but  for  som,e  of  the  other 
programs  students  prefer  to  volunteer 
their  services,  Jensen  said. 


Skaggs  Institute  internships  conclude 


By  DONALD  HOLT 
Universe  Staff  Writer 
Friday  marked  the  conclusion  of 
retail  internships  for  the  first  33  stu¬ 
dent  interns  in  the  management  train¬ 
ing  program  of  the  Skaggs  Institute  of 
Retail  Management  (SIRM). 


I  esorfs  in  Utah,  Idaho 
Prepare  for  ski  season 


/SALT  LAKE'CITY  (AP)  —  Follow- 
f  a  ski  season  of  bare  hills  and  blue 
ss  at  most  Utah  and  Idaho  slopes, 
ort  owners  are  crossing  their  fingers 
it  Mother  Nature  won’t  let  them 
wn  two  years  in  a  row. 

But  in  case  wishing  for  snow  isn’t 
_J  jugh,  many  ski  area  operators  are 
miyianging  marketing  schemes,  cutting 
"  wn  expenses,  pushing  off  season  ac- 
tities  and  buying  snow-making 
chines. 

i,ast  October  through  February  was 
!  driest  such  period  on  record  for 
hh,  with  March  1  snow  surveys  in- 
ating  a  snowpack  of  only  20-35  per 
it  of  normal  at  most  mountain 
as.  Idaho  had  virtually  no  winter 
ow. 

Utah’s  snowfall  picked  up  in  March 
1  many  resorts  reported  good  spring 
ting.  But  the  Utah  Travel  Council 
limates  the  tardiness  of  the  snow 
,it  the  state’s  ski  industry  $25 
ilion. 

;laivo  Puusemp,  Utah  Ski  Asspcia- 
n  executive  director,  said  that  figure 
3s  not  include  losses  to  peripheral 
isinesses  such  as  nonresort 
daurants  and  shops,  nor  does  it  in- 
Ide  losses  that  might  result  this  year 
m  last  year’s  badf  publicity. 

I'^o  industry-wide  loss  figures  are 


available  in  Idaho,  but  Lloyd  Howe, 
administrator  of  the  state’s  Division  of 
Tourism  and  Industrial  Development, 
said  the  ski  season  was  “a  disaster.” 

At  least  one  Idaho  resort.  Magic 
Mountain  near  Hansen,  was  unable  to 
open  last  winter.  Other  resorts  had 
shortended  seasons,  with  Bogus  Basin 
near  Boise  open  only  59  out  of  its  usual 
140  days. 

In  Utah,  resorts  such  as  Park  City, 
which  normally  opens  at  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  stayed  closed  until  January,  miss¬ 
ing  the  lucrative  Christmas  week 
trade.  Because  of  the  delayed  season, 
Utah  Travel  Council  Director  Phillip 
Keene  said  many  resorts  are  rethinking 
marketing  plans  that  emphasize  the 
traditionally  high  volume  months  of 
December  and  January. 

The  council’s  ski  advertising  this 
season  will  be  more  “flexible,”  Keene 
said.  “We’re  not  locking  ourselves  into 
early  promotion,”he  said.  “We’re  leav¬ 
ing  ourselves  latitude  to  promote  when 
the  snow  comes.” 

Puusemp  agreed  marketing  plans 
need  changing.  He  said  Snowbird 
received  about  350  inches  of  snow  total 
last  season ' —  more  than  adequate  for 
skiing  —  but  nearly  all  of  it  came  late 
in  the  season  when  people’s  minds 
were  no  longer  on  winter  sports. 


Warden  Sam  Smith  explains 
problems  related  to  criminal 
reformation  in  Thursday  ad¬ 
dress 

change  people.  We  just  assume  that 
when  we  do  something  with  these  peo¬ 
ple  in  prison,  and  turn  them  loose,  they 
are  not  going  to  break  the  law 
anymore. 

“You  cannot  control  somebody  so 
they  will  not  break  the  law.  We  are  in¬ 
dependent  people;  we  have  our 
agency.” 

Protecting  inmates  in  the  prison  is 
difficult,  he  said.  If  a  man  assaults 
another,  and  it  is  unsafe  for  him  to  be 
in  medium  security,  he  is  transferred 
to  maximum. 

“Unless  we  take  action,  the  man 
goes  unpunished.  The  other  inmates 
say  the  staff  does  not  care  about  me, 
and  they  make  themselves  a  knife. 
And  others  see  that  they  can  assault 
another  inmate  and  go  unpunished,  so 
others  make  knives.” 

He  said  one  rehabilitation  program 
is  that  of  providing  educational 
programs  in  prison.  An  inmate  can 
graduate  from  high  school  or  college 
while  in  medium  security.  Six  inmates 
recently  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Utah,  and  five  of  them  were  named 
to  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  he  said. 

“We  like  to  work  with  the  person, 
and  find  out  what  will  help  him,” 
Smith  said.  One  inmate  who 
graduated  from  college  was  recently 
caught  attempting  to  smuggle  whiskey 
into  the  prison,  he  said.  “Sometimes 
all  we  have  is  an  educated  thief.  You 
don’t  even  get  through.  So  you  have  to 
reach  inside  the  person.” 

New  appliances: 
home  computers 

BOSTON  (AP)  — 

Computers  capable  of 
playing  card  games,  do¬ 
ing  taxes  or  regulating 
an  all-electric  home  will 
soon  he  common 
household  appliances, 
say  manufactures  ex¬ 
hibiting  their  wares  at 
Boston  University’s  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  Fair. 


According  to  Virginia  Fitzgerald, 
secretary  of  the  SIRM,  the  interns 
have  worked  for  12  to  14  weeks  this 
summer  in  retail  establishments  in 
Florida,  New  York,  Missouri, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  western  states.  Twenty-one  of  the 
interns  worked  in  Utah  retail 
establishments. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  said  the  majority  of 
the  interns  will  return  to  BYU  this  fall 
as  seniors  or  graduate  students.  Some, 
however,  especially  those  majoring  in 
clothing  and  textiles,  will  graduate 
upon  their  return  to  campus. 

As  a  conclusion  to  the  internship  ex¬ 
perience,  the  students  will  return  to 
BYU  for  a  final  examination  and  an  in¬ 
terview  with  directors  of  the  SIRM. 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  said  the  interviews  will 


include  each  student’s  evaluation  of 
his  internship,  an  evaluation  by  the 
supervisor  with  whom  he  worked  and 
an  analysis  of  the  experience  with  the 
SIRM  directors. 

“As  a  result  of  the  internship,  many 
of  the  students  have  secured  jobs  with 
the  firms  they  interned  with,”  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  said.  She  mentioned  that  in 
several  cases,  the  returning  students 
will  contirtue  to  work  with  the  same 
company  while  they  finish  their 
schooling  at  BYU. 

“Many  of  the  supervisors  wish  they 
could  keep  our  students.  They  don’t 
want  them  to  leave,”  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
said,  “but  most  of  them  have  to  come 
back  to  complete  their  graduation  re¬ 
quirements.” 

Generally,  a  internship  allows  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  work  with  the  business  of  his 
choice  after  completion  of  his  junior 
year,  according  to  SIRM  Director  E. 
Doyle  Robison.  “We  try  to  place  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  kind  of  store  they  wish  to 
work  with,  and  in  the  location  where 
they  hope  to  live  after  their  gradua¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

Robison  said  at  the  conclusion  of 


their  internships,  the  students  return 
to  BYU  and  enroll  in  those  classes  that 
will  help  them  round  out  their  educa¬ 
tion,  based  on  what  they  learned  from 
the  practical  experience.  Such  classes 
as  advertising,  public  speaking,  or 
specific  courses  in  merchandising  or 
marketing  may  be  recommended  to 
the  interns. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  said  the  Skaggs  Inr  i 
stitute  is  currently  cooperating  with  ' 
102  retail  stores  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  Canada.  These  retailers  have 
agreed  to  work  with  the  SIRM  to 
provide  part-time  work  for  students 
and  internships  for  students  enrolled 
in  Business  Management  599R. 

Robison  said  the  student  interns  are 
paid  by  the  cooperating  stores  on  a 
scale  comparable  to  the  wages  received 
by  regular  employees.  In  addition,  the 
internship  constitutes  four  credit  hours 
for  the  retailing  students. 

On  Sept.  12,  internships  for  the  next 
group  of  students  will  begin.  “Unlike 
the  previous  group,  27  of  this  fall’s  31 
interns  will  be  non-Utah  residents,” 
Robinson  said. 


After  14  months  in  prison 
med  student  tells  of  Amin 


NAIROBI,  Kenya  (AP)  — 
During  his  14  months  in  Idi 
Amin’s  prisons,  John  , 
Sekabira  says  he  helped  bury 
the  mutilated  victims  of  mass 
executions  and  one  time 
watched  Amin  dance  after  in- 
specting  the  grave  of 
massacred  soldiers. 

In  an  interview  with  The 
Associated  Press,  the  25-year- 
old  medical  student  —  one  of 
hundreds  of  Ugandans  to  flee 
their  native  land  this  year  — 
said  he  also  witnessed  the 
burial  of  an  elderly  white 
woman  last  Aug.  20. 

The  date  indicated  she  may 
have  been  Dora  Bloch,  the 
British-Israeli  grandmother 
who  was  left  behind  when 
Israeli  commandos  staged 
their  celebrated  raid  on  En¬ 


tebbe  to  free  hostages  held  by 
the  hijackers  of  an  Air  France 
jetliner.  Mrs.  Bloch  had  been 
taken  from  Entebbe  Airport 
to  a  Kampala  hospital,  and 
members  of  the  hospital  staff 
have  reported  she  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  Amin’s  security 
police. 

Like  the  many  other  stories 
of  atrocities  in  Amin’s 
Uganda,  Sekabira’s  report 
cannot  be  verified.  But  the 
young  student  claimed  his  or¬ 
deal  was  “mild”  compared 
with  those  suffered  by  other 
prisoners.  He  said  he  was 
freed  in  June. 

“Tde  world  must  know 
about  the  horrors  of  Uganda,” 
he  said.  “Perhaps  that  way 
they  may  be  inspired  to  do 
something  about  it.” 


Office  seeks 
staff  workers 

Applications  are  now 
being  accepted  for  staff 
work  in  the  ASBYU 
Organizations  Office. 

Ken  Taylor,  Organiza¬ 
tions  vice  president,  said 
students  are  needed  with 
expedience  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  art,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising. 

Applications  are  now 
available  at  the  ASBYU 
reception  desk  on  the 
fourth  floor,  ELWC. 


THE 
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Kids  test  course  in  bike  race 


Gary  Hone  (203)  passes  by  as  two  other  contestants  pick  themselves  up  after  a  crash  and  attempt  to  finish  the  race.  Hone  was  the  winner  of  the  1 1  to 
13  year-old  age  bracket  race. 


Despite  the  slightly  overcast  weather 
some  60  spectators  and  50  entries  tur¬ 
ned  out  for  Saturday’s  bicycle 
motocross  race. 

The  motocross,  the  second  of  three 
to  be  held  in  Provo,  was  sponsored  by 
Family  Cycle  Center  in  Orem,  May’s 
Cycle  Shop  in  Provo,  Campus  Ski  and 
Cycle  in  Provo,  KEYY  radio  and  the 
Provo  Community  Schools. 

The  races  were  run  on  a  100-yard 
course  southeast  of  the  Timp  Golf 
Course.  According  to  Tom  Howe, 
manager  of  May’s  Cycle  Shop,  the 


course,  designed  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
race,  includes  two  jumps,  a  water  hole 
and  several  large  bumps. 

The  race  consisted  of  three 
divisions — the  seven-to  10-year-olds, 
11-to  13-year  olds  and  14-and  older. 

Each  rider  had  the  opportunity  to 
race  four  motocrosses  gaining  points 
for  each  place  earned  in  the  individual 
races. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  four  races 
the  points  were  added  up  and  prizes 
awarded  to  the  entries  with  the  most 
points  in  each  division.  Tim  Holder, 
manager  and  part-owner  of  Family  Cy¬ 


cle  Center,  said  there  were  $200 
of  prizes  given  to  the  winners. 

Holder  said  the  winners  of  the 
included  Michael'Holder  in  the 
to  10-year-old  division, 
the  11-to  13-year-old 
George  Nelson  in  the  14-and 

Michael  and  Gary  also  won 
their  divisions  in  the  last  race 
July  30. 

P’ollowing  the  third  race  to 
on  Sept.  3,  the  points  will  be 
and  the  entries  with  the  most 
each  division  will  win  a  new 
bike. 


In  anticipation  of  his  race,  Chris  Cannon  checks  out  his 


Mike  Holder,  in  the  9  to  12  year  old  bracket,  is  airborne  after  coming  off  a  hilt  in  his  race  Saturday. 


Cory  Spencer,  left,  was  third  place  winner  in  the  1 1  to  1 3 
which  was  given  as  a  prize  for  his  victory. 


year-old  age  bracket.  Friends  admire  his  bike  handle  b; 


celebration 
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USU  plans  western  festival 


Ententainment 


The  Universe 


ai  By  GERRY  JOHNSTON 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

.X  in  Old  West  parade,  a  western  style 
•J  Dcout,  an  1890  farmstead  in  full 
k'.^tion  and  a  multi -media  historical 
leant  are  only  a  few  of  the  activities 
aned  at  Utah  State  University’s 
tstival  of  the  American  West.” 

ihis  8-day  celebration  of  America’s 
stern  experience  takes  place  in 
an  Friday,  Saturday  and  next 
tiday  through  Saturday.  The 
dval  is  in  its  fifth  season, 
he  “Festival  of  the  American 
trt”  was  conceived  by  USU’s  presi- 
t,  Glen  L.  Tagprt,  as  a  means  of 
rising  on  the  vision,  courage  and  in- 
rtry  of  those  who  came  to  conquer 
iTwestem  wilderness. 

aghlighting  the  activities  at  the 
ival  is  the  historical  pageant,  “The 
■  tt:  America’s  Odyssey,”  recreating 
[Settlement  of  the  Old  West.  Perfor- 
B  representing  the  people  who  set- 
the  West  sing  and  dance  their  way 
iss  a  massive  map  of  the  U.S.  that 
irs  the  floor  of  the  huge  stage.  The 
’s  sets  tower  40  feet  high  and 
:h  more  than  100  feet  in  length, 
he  pageant  is  held  in  the  Spec- 
n,  on  USU’s  campus,  at  8  p.m. 
'y.  Admission  is  $4  for  adults  and 
)5  for  children.  Advance  purchase 
ilckets  is  recommended,  and  can  be 
tnged  by  phoning  or  in  person  at 
USU  Ticket  Office. 

Featured  events 

leatured  events  at  this  year’s  show 
iude  a  Great  West  Fair  where  more 
n  75  pioneer  and  Indian  crafts  of 


Star  land  Vocal  Band' 
Mars  in  new  TV  show 


the  late  1800s  will  be  demonstrated. 
These  will  include  such  rare  skills  as 
cobbling,  papermaking,  woodcarving 
and  gunsmithing.  Indian  crafts  will 
also  be  represented,  and  two  teepee 
villages  will  be  open  to  demonstrate 
how  native  Americans  and  trappers 
lived  near  the  turn  of  the  century.. 

The  Great  West  Fair  will  be  open 
between  3  p.m.  and  8  p.m.  daily  at  the 
Spectrum.  Admission  to  the  fair  is  $1 
for  adults,  50  cents  for  children. 

An  antique  gun  show  will  be  on  dis¬ 
play  on  Friday  and  Saturday  between 
10  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  in  the  University 
Center  Ballroom.  The  exhibit  will  in¬ 
clude  more  than  100  tables  of  out¬ 
standing  and  one-of-a-kind  displays  of 
firearms,  knives,  arrowhead  collections 
and  antique  guns.  There  is  no  admis¬ 
sion. 

Tours  will  be'conducted  each  day  of 
the  festival  at  the  Ronald  V.  Jensen 
Living  Historical  Farm  located  seven 
miles  south  of  Logan.  Visitors  will  be 
able  to  observe  the  farmer’s  family  and 
hired  hands  performing  such  routine 
chores  as  harnessing  teams,  smoking 
meat,  and  cow  milking,  as  they  were 
done  in  1890.  A  sheepherders’  lunch 
will^be  served  daily. 

The  festival’s  authentically 
reconstructed  Frontier  Street  contains 
thirteen  different  establishments 
typical  of  the  1890s.  These  include  a 
barber  shop,  saloon,  jail,  ladies’  em¬ 
porium,  telegraph  office  and  the  usual 
general  store.  Entertainment  is 
provided  by  the  Utah  Stuntmen’s 
Association.  Frontier  Street  is  open 


tota  COS  ANGELES  (AP) 
iti  ^t  2  a.m.  one  Decem- 
day  in  1970,  John 
iver,  then  a 
lerately  successful 
,_ger,  fell  by  the 
ashington,  D.C.,  home 
this  friends.  Bill  and 
Iffy  Denoff,  to  talk 
asic. 

The  Denoffs  showed 
in  a  half-finished  song 
«y’d  been  working  on 
quite  a  while. 

Taffy  says  they  toiled 
t  the  tune  until  dawn, 
kking  around  ideas  and 
■'  lord  changes.  The 
aiult:  “Take  Me  Home, 
luntry  Road.” 

.(.3|i^bout  five  yars  pass. 

Sie  Denoffs,  still  busy  in 
iting  and  performing, 
ve  formed  a  new 

f,  the  Starland 
Band.  And  they 
we  themselves  another 
faash  hit:  “Afternoon 
slight.” 

•4  )On  Sunday,  they  and 

Sindfolk  Margot  Chap- 
an,  from  San  Fran- 
•Aco,  and  Jon  Carroll,  of 
^(ederickburg,  VA.,  also 
11  have  themselves  a 
.._;-week  summer  series 

a  (  CBS. 

4t’s  the  “Starland 

Iocal  Band  Show,” 
hturing  their  complex 
It  mellow  blend  of 
lelody  and  counter- 
tint,  and  was  taped 
(ith  here  and  in  the 
tior  Washington  area, 
aence  they  began. 

3But  neither  Bill  nor 
hffy  say  they  began 
■Irforming  with  the  idea 
3  someday  headlining  a 
V  series.  And  he  sweats 


Jeffis,. 


Network  to  run  sweepstakes 


Performers  representing  settlers  of  West  dance  across  stage  as  part  of 
"Festival  of  the  American  West." 


between  3  and  8  p.m.  and  is  entered 
through  the  Great  West  Fair. 

Western  cookout 

A  traditional  Western  Cookout  will 
be  held  daily  at  6  p.m.  on  University 
Hill.  The  meal  will  be  served  pioneer 
style,  and  will  include  ranch  stew  dis¬ 
hed  directly  from  deep  cast-iron  pots 
heating  over  hot  coals.  The  cold  foods 
will  be  served  from  picnic  baskets  and 
hot  items  directly  from  the  open 
flames  by  waiters  and  waitresses  in 
pioneer  costumes. 

In  conjunction  with  the  festival,  a 
float  trip  is  planned  for  Thursday,  Fri- 


day  and  Saturday.  This  historical  ex- 
,  cursion  travels  by  bus  from  Logan  to 
Brown’s  Park,  Wyo.,  visiting  historical 
sites  enroute.  The  return  journey 
begins  Friday  with  a  trip  by  inflated 
boat  down  the  Green  River  to  Jones 
Hole,  then  returning  to  Logan  on 
Saturday,  with  visits  to  Indian  culture 
remains  among  other  planned  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Festival  planners  claim  the  eight- 
day  event  has  emerged  as  the  foremost 
celebration  of  the  American  western 
experience.  In  its  first  four  seasons, 
visitors  came  from  all  fifty  states  and 
many  foreign  countries. 


LOS  ANGELES  (AP) 
—  The  old  saying,  “You 
couldn’t  pay  me  to 
watch  that  show,”  may 
get  the  acid  test  next 
fail.  CBS,  to  help 
publicize  its  new  series, 
will  run  a  $250,000 
sweepstakes  for  viewers 
then. 

“It’s  designed  to  get 
’em  to  at  least  sample 
the  shows,”  says  Louis 
Dorfsman,  the  veteran 
CBS  advertising  chief 
who  hatched  the  cam¬ 
paign.  “If  they  get 
hooked,  that’s  mar¬ 
velous.” 

The  campaign,  costing 
CBS  more  than  a 
million,  kicks  off  at  the 
start  of  the  1977-78  cam¬ 
paign  with  an  11 -page 
advertisement  in  the 
Sept.  17  edition  of  TV 
Guide  magazine. 

In  addition  to  touting 
the  10  new  series  on 
CBS’  fall  schedule,  the 
ad  includes  a  card 
viewers  are  asked  to  fill 
out  and  mail  to  CBS  to 
be  eligible  to  win  cash, 
goods  or  both. 

The  last  day  for  card- 
mailing  is  Oct.  21.  The 


winners  —  no  individual 
can  win  more  than  $25,- 
000  —  will  be  announced 
on  Nov.  21. 

“What  we’re  doing  is 
asking  the  reader  to 
watch  at  least  five  of  the 
new  shoes  and  answer 
some  simple  questtions 
we  pose  about  them,” 
said  Dorfsman.  He  was 
asked  for  a  sample. 

“Oh,  tough  ones,”  he 
said  in  jest.  “Like  who 
plays  the  lead  on  ‘The 


Betty  White  Show’?” 
Other  questions  will  ask 
viewers  what  they  like 
about  various  stars  and 
various  new  shows,  he 
added. 

Dorfsman,  who  ex¬ 
pects  three  million  to 
five  million  viewers  to 
answer  CBS’  question 
cards,  said  it’s  the  first 
time  he  can  recall  that 
any  television  network 
ever  tried  a  campaign 
such  as  his. 


cWe/qifleJJ 
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a  bit  about  what  hap-  do  a  weekly  series  of 
pens  if  the  Starlanders  specials,  rather  than  a 
hit  and  CBS  wants  a  weekly  thing,”  he  said, 
full-time  series.  noting  that  the  grind  of 

“If  it’s  successful,  the  latter  tends  to  shred 
we’d  probably  prefer  to  quality. 


farmer  mocey  soys  his  green  beans 
•  fre^,  if  you  were  to  give 
em  a  Kttie  pinch, 
they'd  likely 
snap  at  you. 
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The  Fantasticks' 


to  open  BYU  run 


tonight  in  HFAC 


“The  Fantasticks”  is  finally  coming 
to  BYU. 


The  musical  comedy  production, 
which  holds  the  world’s  record  as  the 
longest  running  musical  play,  starts  to¬ 
day  in  the  Pardoe  Drama  Theater, 


Performances  are  scheduled  Thurs¬ 
day,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  this  week 
and  continue  next  week  with  a  4:30 
matinee  on  Monday,  and  other  perfor¬ 
mances  on  Tuesday  through  Saturday. 
There  will  also  be  shows  on  Aug.  9  and 


10. 


Warm  and  sentimental  romance  is 
one  of  the  keys  to  the  popularity  of 
“The  Fantasticks.”  The  play’s  action 
centers  around  the  romance  of  two 
young  lovers  whose  fathers,  mortal 
enemies,  forbid  them  to  see  each  other. 
The  lovers  attempt  to  make  their  love 
acceptable  to  their  fathers,  and  the  en¬ 
suing  action  includes  an  abduction 
scene.  In  the  end,  the  two  star-struck 
lovers  have  grown  to  discover  that 
reality  may  remove  much  of  the  gloss 


“The  Fantasticks”  is  directed  by 
Charles  Whitman,  associate  professor 
of  theater  and  director  of  BYU’s 
Musical  Theater  Program. 

Starring  in  the  roles  of  the  lovers. 
Matt  and  Luisa,  are  Stevan  Ross  Davis 
and  Kathryn  Laycock.  Their  fathers 
are  played  by  Robert  Ericksen  and 
Bruce  Hertford.  The  villain,  El  Gallo, 
is  played  by  Tom  Barnett,  with  his 
henchmen  Henry,  the  old  actor,  and 
Mortimer,  the  Indian,  played  by  Mike 
Evenden  and  Alex  Starr.  The  mute 
stage  manager  is  played  by  Randy  K- 


mg. 


The  set  for  “The  Fantasticks”  was 
designed  by  Eric  Fielding,  and  the 
costume  designer  was  Janice  Lines. 
Musical  direction  is  by  Jarolde  Harris 
and  choreography  by  Linda  Cameron. 

The  production  is  BYU’s  entry  in  the 
American  College  Theater  Festival. 


Concerts  successful 


for  'Foreigner'  group 


PROVIDENCE,  R.I.  (AP)  —  While  FM  radio 
,seems  to  have  taken  over  as  the  tastemaker  for  most 
fans  of  progressive  rock  music,  it’s  still  that  big  AM 
hit  that  can  break  it  open  for  a  new  group.  Ask 
Foreigner. 

The  six-member,  Anglo-American  band  released 
its  debut  album  in  March  and,  on  the  strength  of  its 
current  Top  10  single,  “Feels  Like  the  First  Time,” 
quickly  found  itself  in  demand  as  a  headline  act  at  3- 
4,000  seat  halls  or  as  special  guest  attractions  at 
huge  summer  stadium  shows. 

“In  the  early  stages  people  would  ask  what  group  I 
played  with  and  I’d  say  Foreigner.  ‘Foreigner  who?’ 
they’d  ask,”  guitarist  Mick  Jones,  the  band’s  foun¬ 
der,  said  in  an  interview  after  a  show  at  the 
Providence  Civic  Center. 


InttediW 

MWelf 

tori+1 


Matt,  played  by  Stevan  Davis,  does  ii 
a  scene  from  "The  Fantasticks." 


El  Gallo,  played  by  Tom  Barnett,  i 


HFAC  art  gallery  to  show 
THE  WEEKEND —  student's  pastel  drawings 

Thursday  KRVTT.TV-  “WqU  Woot  ”  ^ 


KBYU-TV:  “Wall  Street  Week,” 


Varsity  Theater:  “Charlotte’s  Web,” 
7  and  8:50  p.m. 

Film  Society:  “Mr.  Roberts,”  and 
“Our  Hospitality,”  446  MARB. 

Play:  “Reynard  The  Fox,”  7  p.m., 
Nelke  Experimental  Theater,  HFAC. 

Play:  “The  Fantasticks,”  8  p.m., 
Pardoe  Theater,  HFAC. 

KBYU-TV:  “The  Enchanted  Arts,” 
7:30  p.m.,  “Antiques,”  8  p.m.,  “Erica. 
The  Eastern  Inspiration,”  8:30  p.m., 
“Masterpiece  Theater,”  9  p.m. 

KBYU-FM:  88.9  FM-  “Dutch 
Treat,”  8:05  p.m.,  “Excursions,”  10 


y.M  p.m.,  “Update,”  7:30  p.m. 

KBYU-FM:  “Radio  Moscow,”  f 
i.m.;  “Festival  Cities  of  Europe,”  8:3( 


.  ‘Rincon  Hispano  Americano,”  9 
a.m.;  “Im  Herzen  Europas,”  10  a.m.; 
“Bicentennial  Concerts,”  11  a.m.; 
“Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,”  12  p.m.; 
“As  You  Like  It,”  3  p.m.;  “BBC  Com¬ 
edy  Hour,”  9  p.m.;  “Cafe  Jazz,”  10 
p.m. 


Friday 

Varsity  Theater:  “Charlotte’s  Web,” 
7  and  8:50  p.m. 

Film  Society:  “Mr.  Roberts”  and 
“Our  Hospitality,”  446  MARB. 

Play:  “Puppet  Variety  Show,”  7 
p.m.,  Nelke  Experimental  Theater, 
HFAC. 

Play:  “The  Fantasticks,”  8  p.m., 
Pardoe  Theater,  HFAC. 

KBYU-TV:  “Americana.  Seconds  to 
Play,”  8:30  p.m.;  “Washington  Week 
in  Review,”  10:30  p.m. 

KBYU-FM:  88.9  FM-  “Utah 
Symphony,”  8:05  p.m.,  “Bells  in 
Europe,”  10  p.m. 

Saturday 

Varsity  Theater:  “Charlotte’s  Web,” 
7  and  8:50  p.m. 


Sunday 

KBYU-TV:  “The  David  Susskind 
Show,”  10  p.m. 

KB  YU  FM:  “Sacred  Heart,”  7  a.m.; 
“Keyboard  Immortals,”  8  a.m.;  “NPR 
Recital  Hall,”  10  a.m.;  “Festival,”  1 
p.m;  “As  You  Like  It,”  3  p.m.;  “BYU 
Forum,”  9  p.m.;  “Record  Harvest,”  10 


p.n 


2  sen/ors  to  perform 
recital  Wednesday 


Two  BYU  seniors  will  be  performing 
in  a  recital  Aug.  3  at  8  p.m.  in  tbe 
Madsen  Recital  Hall,  HFAC. 


Film  Society:  “Mr.  Roberts”  and 
“Our  Hospitality,”  446  MARB. 


Play:  “Reynard  The  Fox,”  10  a.m., 
Nelke  Experimental  Theater,  HFAC. 

Play:  “Show  and  Tell  Tales,”  7 
p.m.,  Nelke  Experimental  Theater, 
HFAC. 

Play:  “The  Fantasticks,”  8  p.m., 
Pardoe  Theater,  HFAC. 


Alan  Tomlinson,  a  music  education  - 
major  from  Idaho,  will  feature  in  his 
tenor  vocal  recital  the  works  of  Handel, 
Dello  Joio  and  Massenet.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  Delpha  Card  and  Natalie 
Beck,  pianists. 

Tomlinson  has  been  under  the 
leadership  of  Lois  Johnson. 

■  Joy  Kunz,  a  music  education  major 
from  California,  will  perform  a  soprano 
program  consisting  of  works  by 
Scarlatti,  Wagner,  Schubert  and 
others. 

Tomlinson  and  Miss  Beck  will  assist 
Miss  Kunz. 


A  BYU  art  student’s 
work  is  now  on  display  in 
the  Secured  Art  Gallery, 
HFAC,  until  Aug.  2. 

Corinne  Geertsen  has 
produced  a  collection  of 
25  “abstract  figurative” 
pastel  drawings  for  this 
particular  showing. 

“Most  of  my  drawings 
can  take  from  three  to  20 
hours  to  complete,”  she 
said.  “It  depends  on  how 
complex  the  form, 
balance  and  colors  are.” 
Her  basic  formula  in 
creating  such  a  piece  in¬ 
cludes  “laying  three  to 
five  grounds  of  pastel 
color,  stare  at  it  for 
awhile,  think  a  long  time 
and  come  up  with  an  im¬ 
age,”  she  said. 

Although  her  collec¬ 
tion  is  in  a  wide  variety 
of  fiqlors  an,d„suWgp!^^, 
the  sagie  format  of  crea¬ 
tion  exists  throughout 
the  gallery.  “I  keep  all  of 
my  drawings  the  same 
size,”  she  explained, 
“because  I  like  a  unified 


.  show.”  Even  the  frayed 
edges  on  every  drawing 
are  left  that  way  because 
“those  types  of  things 
are  what  makes  the 
drawing  beautiful.  If  ynu 
miss  that,  you’ve  missed 
the  whole  idea,”  she 
said. 

“Not  many  people  do 
pastels  anymore,”  Mrs. 
Geertsen  said.  But  she 
has  dedicated  herself  to 
it  for  the  last  four  years. 
“I  would  travel  with  my 
showing  if  I  l;ad  more 
skill,”  she  said  “  but  art 
to  me  is  a  luxury,  and  I 
want  to  keep  it  that 
way.” 

■  It  is  also  a  very  rare  oc¬ 
casion,  Mrs.  Geertsen 
observed,  when  an  artist 
establishes  himself  with 
a  major  art  company. 
“Unless  you  have  made 
a  name  for  yourself,  it 
can  prove  to  be  very  con- 
fin  in^^jh^  said. 

— "^tn  between  showings, 
Mrs.  Geertsen  works  in 
the  Wymount  Chapel 
studio  on  various 
lithography,  painting 
and  pastel  designs. 


A  second  BYU  stu¬ 
dent,  working  on  his 
bachelor’s  degree  in  fine 
arts,  also  has  an  artistic 
display  of  stoneware  and 
porcelain  in  the  Secured 
Art  Gallery. 


Joseph  Bennion  will 
have  his  76-piece  exhibi¬ 
tion  on  display  until 
Tuesday. 


Mrs.  Geertsen  said 
Bennion  creates  his 
pieces  as  well 
functionally  as  non- 
functionally.  “Usually 
when  people  reach  the 
degree  of  skill  he  has, 
they  will  create  non¬ 
functional  items.  Mr. 
Bennion  still  makes 
pitchers  that  pour,  and 
does  so  beautifully,”  she 
said.  Mrs.  Geertsen,  who 
was  a  classmate  with 
Bennion,  added,  “He’s 
worked  at  his  art  like 
L’.ve  .never  seen  anyone. , 
work  in  my  life.” 
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Fall  Final  Registration 


Deadline:  August  10 


Now  You  Can 
Experience 

The  White  Water  Thrill 


The  ASBYU  Athletic  Office  River  Float  Trip 
August  13 


On  Saturday,  August  13,  Buses  will  leave  BYU  headed  for  Western  River  Ex¬ 
peditions  in  Vernal,  Utah.  You  next  conquer  the  raging  white  waters  of  the 
Split  Mountain  Gorge  aboard  8-10  man  rafts.  Experience  the  thrill  of  going 
over,  around  and  through  the  raging  white  waters.  This  is  truly  a  once  in  a  life 
time  experience.  Then  back  to  Provo  that  evening. 


All  for  only  $21.00 

Limited  Seating 

Sign  Up  NOW  !!! 


327  ELWC 


ATHLETICS  OFFICE 
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Friends  needed 
to  aid,  counsel 
foreign  student 


By  PAT  KLEIN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Families  and  individuals  are  needed 
to  befriend  international  students  who 
will  be  attending  BYU  this  fall. 

According  to  Barbara  Carter,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Friends  International,  anyone 
living  in  Provo,  Orem  or  Springville 
can  participate  in  the  program. 

Friends  International  is  a  new 
program  formed  June  18  as  “a  com¬ 
munity  effort  to  share  the  American 
way  of  life  with  international  stu¬ 
dents,”  Mrs.  Carter  said.  Its  purpose  is 
to  encourage  international  friendships 
between  American  families  and  stu¬ 
dents  from  foreign  countries. 

The  student  would  not  live  with  his 
or  her  “Friend  Family.”  The  family 
welcomes  the  student  to  the  area  and 
may  invite  the  student  to  participate 
in  family  gatherings,  holidays,  family 
home  evenings  and  “any  American  ac¬ 
tivities  that  would  give  them  a  taste  of 
our  way  of  life,”  she  said. 

The  International  Student  Office  in¬ 
itiated  the  program  because  they  wan¬ 
ted  to  involve  the  community.  The  of¬ 


fice  maintains  a  supportive  role  in  the 
program. 

Anyone  interested  in  becoming  a 
friend  to  an  international  student  may 
contact  Alta  Fuhriman  at  374-0791, 
Kay  Barker  at  375-1442  or  the  Inter¬ 
national  Student  Office  at  374-1211, 
ext.  2695. 

She  said  families  and  individuals 
who  have  an  interest  in  a  particular 
country  or  would  like  to  share  their  in¬ 
terests  and  hobbies  with  an  inter¬ 
national  student  are  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program. 

Families  can  befriend  two  or  three 
international  students  and  can  specify 
from  what  country  they  would  like 
their  friend  to  be. 

Mrs.  Carter  said  it  is  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  students  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  learn  about  American  culture 
and  for  families  in  Utah  Valley  to  learn 
about  other  cultures. 

More  than  1,200  international  stu¬ 
dents  from  more  than  70  countries  are 
attending  BYU,  and  many  are  in¬ 
terested  in  participating  in  the 


Problems  caused 
by  ditch  polluters 

Orem  residents  who  pollute  irrigation  ditches  with 
debris  and  pollutants  are  causing  serious  problems  - 
for  ditch  owners  and  users. 

Each  spring  and  summer,  as  various  irrigation 
ditches  throughout  Orem  are  filled  with  water, 
debris  and  pollutants  are  accumulating  in  these 
waterways,  Orem  City  Atty.  Frank  Butterfield  said. 

“Everything  from  crankcase  oil  to  dead  cats  are 
found  in  these  canals,”  he  said.  Polluters  face  possi¬ 
ble  fines  up  to  $299  or  three  months  in  jail  or  both. 
Violators  are  usually  required  to  make  some  restitu¬ 
tion  by  cleaning  up  the  ditches  polluted. 

Butterfield  said  residents  dump  letters  with 
names  and  addresses,  which  makes  it  easy  to  locate 
the  polluter.  Residents  are  strictly  prohibited  .from 
throwing,  dumping,  or  placing  anything  in  any 
irrigation  ditch,  canal  or  stream. 

Debris  can  cause  flooding,  property  and  crop  loss 
damage  and  interrupt  irrigation  watering  during  the 
drought.  Butterfield  suggested  that  residents  use  the 
Lindon  landfill  located  near  U.S.  Steel’s  Geneva 
plant  or  the  south  county  landfill  between 
Springville  and  Spanish  Fork. 
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GIRLS  ...  are  you  tired  of  cramped  dormitory 
living?  Get  out  on  your  own  and  enjoy 
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apartment  (tor  SP/SU),  year-round  pool, 
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For  summer  vacation 


Families  return  to  campuses 


By  LOUISE  COOK 
Associated  Press  Writer 

A  growing  number  of  families  are 
spending  summer  vacations  on  college 
and  university  campuses,  studying 
everything  from  performing  arts  to 
government  in  special  low-cost 
programs  combining  leasure  and  learn¬ 
ing. 

The  vacation  colleges  generally  are 
sponsored  by  alumni  associations,  but 
most  are  open  to  nonalumni  as  well, 
sometimes  at  a  slight  additional  fee. 
There  are  no  prior  educational  require¬ 
ments,  and  the  programs  do  not  carry 
credits  toward  a  degree. 

Adults  only 

A  few  summer  colleges  are  limited  to 
adults  only;  more  and  more  schools, 
however,  offer  something  for  everyone 
in  the  family  —  seminars  and  lectures 
for  grownups,  recreation  for 
youngsters. 

Prices  vary,  but  a  week. or  10-day 
program  for  a  family  of  four,  including 
room,  board  and  tuition,  usually  runs 
about  $500  to  $600. 

There  is  no  central  clearing  house  for 
statistics  on  the  number  of  schools  of¬ 
fering  vacation  programs  or  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  enrolled.  A  spokesman  for 
Cornell  University,  which  operates  one 
of  the  oldest  programs,  said  vacation 
colleges  are  offered  by  60  to  70  schools. 

Spokesmen  for  individual  colleges 
and  universities  agreed  that  interest  is 
growing. 

“The  courses  are  increasing  in  pop¬ 
ularity  and  more  schools  are  offering 
them,”  said  a  spokesman  at  the  Un¬ 
iversity  of  Michigan,  which  has  a  one- 
week  program  beginning  Aug.  14  with 
seminars  for  adults  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects.  The  program  is  in  its  third  year. 

Families  live  and  eat  in  dormitories 
and  there  are  special  activities  for 
children,  according  to  age.  The  all- 
inclusive  price  is  $140  per  adult,  $120 
for  youngsters  12  to  17,  $90  for  those  2 
to  11  and  $50  for  children  under  two. 
People  who  are  not  graduates  of  the 
university  must  pay  an  additional  $15 
for  an  associate  membership  in  the 
alumni  association. 


Ninety  persons  have  signed  up  for 
the  1977  session  of  the  Michigan 
program.  “That’s  much  higher  than 
last  year,”  said  the  spokesman. 

Different  vacation 

“It’s  a  different  kind  of  vacation,” 
the  spokesman  said.  “There’s  an 
emphasis  on  education,  but  it’s  fun. 
The  kids  have  a  great  time.” ' 

The  Cornell  program  is  in  its  10th 
year  and,  according  to  director  G. 
Michael  McHugh,  “We  are  the  biggest 
one  in  the  country.”  Nine  hundred 
adults  and  400  children  are  enrolled  in 
four  one-week  programs  which  started 
July  10. 

“It’s  a  vacation  for  the  mind,”  said 
McHugh.  “The  main  thing  is  the  in¬ 
tellectual  atmosphere.”  While  adults 
attend  lectures  and  seminars,  there  are 
recreational,  cultural  and  educational 
activities  for  youngsters.  A  one-week 
program  costs  $195  per  adult,  $95  for 
children  3  to  6  and  $115  for  youngsters 
over  6. 

Another  well-established  program  is 
offered  by  Dartmouth  University,  in 
Hanover,  N.H.,  where  the  Alumni 
College  is  in  its  14th  year.  The  Aug.  7 
to  18  program  —  open  to  nonalumni  as 
well  —  is  expected  to  draw  some  atten¬ 
tion  for  a  course  on  “Men  and  Women: 
What’s  the  Difference?”  Prices  — 
$275  per  youngster  and  $599  per  adult 
couple  —  include  lectures  and  discus¬ 
sions  for  adults,  along  with  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  evening,  and  activities  in¬ 
cluding  crafts  and  sports  for 
youngsters. 

The  University  of  Oregon  is  offering 
a  family  vacation  program  for  the  first 
time  this  summer.  An  adults-only  plan 
is  in  its  14th  year. 

The  family  program,  running  from 
July  17  to  22,  offers  morning  lectures 
and  discussions  for  adults  on  “Effec¬ 
tive  Communications.”  Afternoon  ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  grownups  include  tours 
of  cultural  and  recreational  areas  and 
sports. 

Children  live  in  a  separate  dormitory 
from  their  parents  and  have  their  own 
programs.  Families  get  together  for 
breakfast  and  dinner.  The  price  is  $136 
per  adult,  $50  for  youngsters  13  to  18, 


$40  for  those  5  to  12,  and  $10  for 
children  under  5. 

The  adults-only  study  program  is 
more  expensive  —  $220  per  person  — 
and  lasts  longer  —  Aug.  14  to  21.  Hous¬ 
ing  is  more  elaborate,  and  participants 
have  a  choice  of  two  study  areas: 
“Everybody’s  Art”  and  “Petspective 
on  Our  Urban  Society.” 

Interest  growing 

A  spokesman  said  interest  is  growing 
for  several  reasons.  “Part  of  it  is  com¬ 
ing  back  to  or  just  being  on  a  college 
campus.”  In  addition,  more  people 
“are  interested  in  learning  for  learn¬ 
ing’s  sake  rather  than  credits.  We  br¬ 
ing  contemporary  issues  to  their  atten¬ 
tion.” 

American  University  in  Washington 
offers  participants  in  its  one-week 


In  the  future,  BYU  students  apply¬ 
ing  for  federal  loans  and  grants  will 
face  major  changes  in  residency  re¬ 
quirements  if  a  proposed  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  revision  is 
adopted. 

According  to  HEW,  the  change  will 
classify  student  applicants  as  “depen¬ 
dent”  or  “independent”  with  the 
revised  version  intended  to  improve 
the  equity  of  the  classifications. 

HEW  cited  three  factors  considered 
in  making  determinations  of  student 
status.  The  factors  are  who  has 
claimed  the  student  for  federal  income 
tax  purposes,  how  much  actual  finan¬ 
cial  support  the  student  has  received 
from  parent(s);  and  how  long  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  resided  with  the  parent(s) 
during  the  year. 

According  to  the  proposed  rule,  an 
independent  student  could  not  have 
been  claimed  for  federal  income  tax  ex¬ 
emption  purposes  by  any  person  other 
than  the  student  or  the  spouse  for  two 
calendar  years  prior  to  the  academic 
year  for  which  aid  is  requested. 


program  from  July  31  to  Aug.  7  a 
chance  to  combine  study  with  sightsee¬ 
ing  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

Adults  are  offered  a  choice  of  five 
courses  covering  architecture  in 
Washington,  single  parenthood,  the 
U.S.  government,  the  performing  arts 
and  the  diplomatic  scene.  Classes  run 
from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  with  the  after¬ 
noon  free  for  on-campus  activities  or 
sight-seeing.  For  children,  the  school 
offers  supervised  recreational  activities 
from  9  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 

Participants  live  in  dormitories. 
Prices  are  $150  per  adult  for  a  resident 
student  and  $125  per  adult  for  students 
who  live  off-campus.  Youngsters  16 
and  over  are  considered  adults.  There 
is  a  $90  charge  for  children  6  tO  15. 
Food  is  not  included  in  the  price, 
although  there  are  on-campus  eating 
facilities. 


This  extends  by  one  year  the  current 
tax  exemption  criterion. 

Under  the  proposed  residency  re¬ 
quirements,  an  independent  student 
could  not  have  lived  with  the  parent(s) 
for  more  than  a  total  of  six  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  any  year  that  aid  is  requested  or 
the  prior  year. 

Current  regulations  limit  residency 
to  two  weeks. 

Rules  governing  the  amount  of 
financial  assistance  a  student  may  ac¬ 
tually  receive  from  parents  would 
remain  unchanged. 

According  to  HEW,  to  be  classified 
as  independent,  a  student  may  not 
receive  more  than  $600  in  the  calendar 
year  during  which  financial  aid  is  re¬ 
quested  or  the  prior  year. 

Comments  or  petitions  on  the 
proposed  rule  should  be  sent  within  45 
days  to  Peter  K.  U.  Voigt,  Director, 
Division  of  Basic  Grants  and  State 
Student  Grants,  R.O.B.  3,  Room  4717, 
400  Maryland  Ave.,  S.W., 
Washington,  D.C.,  20202. 


HEW  changes  criteria 
for  grants  and  loans 


q:00  THURSDAY 
AUGUST  II,  isn 
ELWC  BALLROOM 
TICKETS  $2.50 


Orem  to  improve 
sign  appearances 


The  Orem  City  Council  has  enacted  a  new  or¬ 
dinance  designed  to  encourage  visually  attractive 
signs  for  Orem  businesses.  According  to  Zoning  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Wally  Baird,  the  new  ordinance  will 
have  a  far-reaching  effect  in  the  community.  '' 

The  most  immediate  effect  of  this  ordinance  will 
be  the  elimination  of  all  A-frame  type  signs  and  the 
limiting  of  window  signs  to  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
window.  Baird  said  these  types  of  advertising  must 
be  in  compliance  within  six  months  or  the  Orem 
City  building  inspector  will  authorize  the  removal  of 
such  non-conforming  signs  at  the  cost  of  the  owner  of 
the  building  or  premises. 

Baird  said  officials  have  received  no  adverse  com¬ 
ment  concerning  the  ordinance.  “However,”  he  said, 
“some  of  the  local  sign  companies  have  expressed 
concern  for  the  new  ordinance.”  He  said  the  previous 
ordinance  was  “very  skeletal”  and  there  was  a 
definite  need  for  revision. 

The  revised  ordinance  limits  all  sign  heights  to  35 
feet  and  calls  for  a  minimum  distance  between 
billboards  of  1,000  feet.  Baird  said  the  new  or¬ 
dinance  promotes  safety  by  eliminating  potential 
hazards  and  encouraging  sign  legibility. 

Baird  also  said  the  ordinance  encourages 
landscaping,  environmental  quality  and  preserva¬ 
tion.  Certain  signs  are  specifically  prohibited  by  the 
ordinance,  such  as  signs  that  are  structurally  unsafe, 
signs  located  at  intersections,  signs  resembling  traf¬ 
fic  signs  or  signals,  signs  that  obstruct  view  and 
signs  that  project  into  right-of-ways. 

Removal  of  non-conforming  signs  will  take  place 
10  days  after  notice  is  received  from  the  building  in¬ 
spector,  he  said. 


First  aid  outlined 
for  heat  illnesses 


HEAT  EXHAUS¬ 
TION  —  Profuse 
sweating,  weakness,  ver¬ 
tigo  and  sometimes  heat 
cramps.  Skin  is  cold  and 
pale,  clammy  with 
sweat,  blood  pressure  is 
low.  Body  temperature  is 
normal  or  subnormal. 
There  may  be  vorniting. 
First  aid:  Move  to  a 
collar  spot  immediately, 
provide  bed  rest  and  salt 
solution.  Seek  medical 
help  for  severe  heat  ex¬ 
haustion. 

HEAT  STROKE  — 
Weakness,  vertigo, 
nauseau,  headache,  heat 
cramps,  mild  heat  ex¬ 
haustion,  excessive 
sweating  which  stops 
just  before  stroke,  then 
body  temperature  rises 
sharply.  Pulse  is 
bounding  and  blood 
pressure  elevated.  Coma 
and  delirium  are  com¬ 
mon,  skin  flushed  and 
pink  at  first,  later  ashen. 
First  aid:  Heat  stroke  is 
a  very  serious 
emergency,  medical  care 
is  needed.  Move  the  vic¬ 
tim  indoors  to  a  cooler 
area,  remove  clothing 
and  put  victim  in  bed. 
Use  an  ice  bath  or  spong¬ 
ing  with  alcohol  to  lower 
temperature.  Summon  a 
doctor  or  get  victim  to  a 
hospital  quickly;  delay 
can  be  fatal. 
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Do  you  have  a  chicken  sweater? 

,j,:jC|own  'Raisin'  (Bob  Allen)  entertains  crowd  with  his  skinned  chicken 
>01  iifng  the  'Days  of  '47  Parade'  held  in  Salt  Lake  City  during  the  July  24 
sfekend. 


receives  research  grant 


'Yu  has  received  a  gift  of  $10,500  to 
iblish  the  Telford  Eames  Wooley 
liorial  Research  Award,  according 
(ionald  T.  Nelson,  director  of  The 
"elopment  Office  of  the  LDS 
-^lirch. 

9  fie  donation  was  received  from 
L  Terry  A.  Wooley,  wife  of  the  late 
ihrd  E.  Wooley,  and  his  parents, 
iftft  and  Florence  Wooley. 

J^ihe  award  will  be  offered  to 
Ir  iuate  students  engaged  in  cancer  or 
Ith-related  research  programs  at 

J. 

ifelford  E.  Wooley  graduated  with 
}|ors  from  BYU  in  1964.  He 
Juated  from  the  University  of 
fomia  Medical  School  at  Irvine  in 
I,  and  was  third  in  his  class. 


Wooley  served  two  years  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  participated  in  a  residency 
program  in  surgery,  and  entered 
private  practice  in  November  1974.  He 
died  of  leukemia  Oct.  16,  1975. 

BYU  faculty  and  graduate  students 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  cancer 
research  for  several  years.  Dr.  John  H. 
Mangum,  professor  of  chemistry, 
reported  that  research  is  presently  un¬ 
der  way  to  investigate  the  mechanism 
of  action  of  the  anti-tumor  drug 
methotrexate. 

Currently  working  under  a  grant 
from  the  Division  of  Cancer  Treatment 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the 
researchers  are  Hudylhg  the  interac¬ 
tion  of  anti-cancer  drugs  with  several 
important  enzymes. 


The  BYU  film  society 

presents 


NOW... HILARIOUSLY  ON  THE  SCREEN! 


WASHINGTON  (AP) 
—  The  blistering  tem¬ 
peratures  plaguing  much 
of  the  nation  are 
dangerous  as  well  as  un¬ 
comfortable. 

The  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics 
reports  that  the  effects  of 
heat  killed  190 
Americans  in  1975,  the 
latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  available. 

Too  much  heat  can 
short-circuit  the  body’s 
cooling  system,  resulting 
in  several  different 
problems. 

Here,  from  the 
National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Ad¬ 
ministration,  is  a  guide 
to  some  heat-connected 
health  problems  and 
symptoms  and  advice  on 
what  to  do  about  them: 


w 


Buster  Keaton 
“Our  Hospitality” 

Show  times 
Thurs.  7:30 
Fri.  &  Sat. 

6  3^:00,  9:30 


Admission 
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OPINION— COMMENT 

Brigham  Young  University 


Exec  votes  show  trend 
to  fund  pet  projects 


The  ASBYU  Executive  Council’s  recent  decision  to  approve  funding 
for  a  trip  by  Academics  Vice  Pres.  Tom  Dickson  seems  proof  of  a  recent 
trend  on  the  part  of  the  council  to  defer  or  ignore  the  needs  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  while  catering  to  the  whims  of  council  members. 

Last  week,  the  council  approved  a  request  by  Dickson  for  $443  for  his 
travel  to  an  International  Platform  Association  convention  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Dickson  described  the  IPA  as  an  organization  that 
“specializes  in  creative  programming  for  lecture  programmers.” 

Dickson  claimed  the  convention  would  allow  him  to  “perfect  my 
skills  as  a  lecture  programmer”  and  arrange  for  possible  BTO  guest 
speakers.  Among  those  he  listed  as  “prospective”  speakers  were  Presi¬ 
dent  Carter,  Sens.  Barry  Goldwater,  Howard  Baker,  and  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Cecil  Andrus  and  former 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger. 

Not  only  did  the  Executive  Council  approve  Dickson’s  request  for 
money,  it  very  conveniently  waived  a  by-law  that  requires  a  proposal  to 
be  submitted  a  week  before  a  vote  on  it  is  taken,  thus  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  student  dissent  on  how  the  student  body’s  money  was  be¬ 
ing  spent. 

Several  things  about  the  council’s  approval  of  Dickson’s  request  are 
objectionable.  First  of  all,  just  what  Dickson  will  do  at  the  convention 
seems  to  be  vague,  which  means  the  council’s  action  is  incautious  and 
capricious. 

Secondly,  why  couldn’t  Dickson  arrange  for  speakers  by  telephone  or 
by  mail?  These  two  methods  have  been  utilized  by  past  Academics  vice 
presidents  with  great  success.  And  if  Dickson  felt  the  trip  was  vital, 
why  did  he  not  include  funds  for  the  crucial  convention  in  his  office 
budget? 

More  important  than  Dickson’s  trip,  however,  is  the  developing 
council  trend  of  denying  or  delaying  requests  for  funds  from  ordinary 
students  while  approving  funding  for  its  own  pet  projects.  One  of  the 
council’s  first  actions  was  to  approve  $9,000  for  a  videocamera  and 
disco  sound  system,  and  another  $700  for  Y-Day  buttons.  The  council 
has,  however,  rejected  a  $500  request  to  send  BYU  coed  Arlene  Carter, 
Miss  Wheelchair  Utah,  to  the  national  Miss  Wheelchair  pageant. 

The  council  has  tabled  a  $500  request  for  new  equipment  in  the 
Money  Management  Center,  which  provides  students  with  consumer 
information,  and  another  request  for  funding  of  the  student  literary 
magazine.  Century  II. 

A  request  by  BYU  student  members  of  Beta  Alpha  Psi,  the  National 
Accounting  Fraternity,  for  $250  for  travel  to  their- national  convention 
in  Portland,  Ore.  was  also  tabled. 

Finally,  the  council  approved  only  $100  for  the  International  Student 
Organization  to  send  five  international  club  officers  to  a  conference  in 
September.  However,  this  was  only  a  loan  which  the  club  must  pay 
back. 

These  decisions  set  a  dangerous  precedent  for  future  funding  re¬ 
quests  from  students.  Must  students  either  work  in  an  ASBYU  office  or 
somehow  have  ASBYU  sanction  to  draw  on  student  body  funds? 

The  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  allotted  as  student  body  funds  are  for 
just  that  purpose,  the  use  of  the  student  body.  Members  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council,  while  elected  as  student  body  representatives,  do  not 
always  have  a  corner  on  projects  which  would  benefit  students. 
Perhaps  the  council  needs  to  question  its  attitude  of  benevolently  issu¬ 
ing  a  blanket  blessing  to  council  projects  and  pay  more  attention  to  the 
worthy  requests  of  ordinary  students. 


Wage  cuts  way  to  reduce 
inflation,  economist  says 


WASHINGTON  (AP) — Should  Consumer  prices  increased  17  per  cent 
American  workers  accept  pay  cuts  or  in  Britain  during  the  12  months  ended 
forego  wage  increases  if  it  would  create  in  May,  but  that  was  an  improvement 
yobs  for  others  and  help  to  control  in-  over  the  20  per  cent-plus  rates  of 
nation.  previous  months. 

Henw  C.  Walli^,  a  member  of  the  Wallich  believes,  as  do  most  other 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  thinks  it  is  economists.  Democrat  as  well  as 
worth  a  try.  Some  other  leading  Republican,  that  rising  wages  are  the 
economists  have  suggested  a  similar  chief  cause  of  higher  prices,  since 
approach,  but  they  don  t  know  how  to  wages  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  costs 
get  labor  unions  to  go  along.  of  production. 

Labor  leaders,  for  their  part,  oppose 


any  such  proposal  on  grounds  tfiat  it 
puts  the  burden  of  solving  the  nation’s 
economic  problems  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  workers,  letting  govern¬ 
ment  and  business  off  the  hool 


Wage  increases  averaged  eight  per 
cent  in  1976  and  may  be  about  the 
same  this  year,  while  the  nation’s  un¬ 
derlying  inflation  rate  is  about  six  per 
cent. 

_  ,  ,  TTT  As  long  as  wages  keep  rising  at  a  rate 

Proposals  such  as  Wallich  s  often  go  of  about  eight  per  cent,  there  is  little 
u^nder  the  label  of  a  social  contract,  hope  of  ever  reducing  inflation  below 
Lreat  Britam  had  a  social  contract  un-  six  per  cent,  Wallich  argues.  A  two  per 
der  which  labor  unions  agreed  to  an-  cent  increase  has  long  been  considered 
nual  wage  increases  of  a  fixed  percen-  about  right  because  that  has  been  the 
tage,  but  the  compact  collapsed  earlier  average  increase  in  worker  produc- 
this  month.  tivity  in  recent  decades. 

The  consensus  in  Britain  seemed  to 


be  that  the  contract  did  work  in  help¬ 
ing  reduce  inflation  while  it  lasted. 


—  R.  Gregory  Nokes 
Associated  Press  Writer 


True  scholarship  more 
than  parroting  others 


An  increasing  number  of  students 
are  leaving  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  country  capable  of  nothing 
other  than  regurgitation  of  memorized 
textbooks,  an  entire  generation  of 
parrots  of  other  men’s  thinking. 


The  true  scholar  should  be  one  who 
is  an  embodiment  of  knowledge  and 
expression,  a  balanced  individual,  one 
capable  of  original  thought  and  action. 
Unfortunately,  an  alarming  percentage 
of  BYU’s  “balanced”  students  are 
those  who  do  only  that  which  is  re¬ 
quired  to  get  an  A. 


for  nothing  but  to  inspire. 

What  better  way  to  describ 
growing  number  of  imbala 
scholars  than  “bibliomaniacs?” 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  at 
about  inspiration  and  the  expand  ' 
one’s  horizons,  but,  for  many  stu( 
the  evidence  of  such  a  gift  is  slow 
ing  drowned  in  mindless  parroti; 


However,  these  students  shoul  .  ■ 
blame  themselves  entirely,  since 
of  their  instructors  don’t  do  mi  : 
iristill  in  their  students  the  need  1 
dividual  development. 


Two  imbalanced  types  of  scholars 
are  emerging  at  BYU,  one  who  is  an  in¬ 
tellectual  genius  and  a  social  misfit, 
and  one  who  is  a  social  genius  and  an 
intellectual  misfit.  Both  are  equally 
shallow  and  dry. 


Lectures  are  given,  assignmen 
made  and  students  are  ask( 
“reproduce”  the  material  on  an 
to  prove  how  much  they  have 


'If  it  horrifies  our  adversaries  as  much  as  it  does  us,  we 
got  ourselves  a  heckuva  deterrent!' 


The  zest  for  full,  personal  develop¬ 
ment  beyond  the  specialized  realm  of 
required  material  seems  to  be  lacking 
in  many  of  the  colleges  on  campus. 
This  may  be  an  unexpected  spin-off 
from  our  technological  age  of 
specialization  or,  more  likely,  a  natural 
tendency  to  complete  the  easy  task 
and  leave  the  difficult  one  for  someone 
else. 


In  addition,  it  would  be  a  gre 
justice  to  put  the  finger  entire 
these  instructors  for  their  seemin 
of  concern  for  their  students.  U 
sities  throughout  the  countr; 
pushing  for  national  and  interna 


recomition.  The  way  they  feel  th 
it  is  by  having  their  professors  pu 


Illegal  aliens  not  solution 
to  cherry  picking  problems 


During  problems  with  the  recent 
harvesting  of  Utah’s  sweet  cherry  crop, 
the  question  of  illegal  aliens  was  very 
much  in  the  forefront.  The  proposal 
was  made  to  lift  restrictions  to  allow  il¬ 
legal  aliens  to  aid  in  picking  the 
cherries  before  the  the  fruit  rotted  on 
the  trees.  The  proposal  was  rejected. 

The  question  still  remains:  Are  il¬ 
legal  aliens  the  answer  to  the  problem? 
Many  contend  aliens  are  useful 
because  they  are  faster,  more  skillful 
pickers  and  will  generally  work  for 
lower  wages  than  most  other  workers. 
While  these  contentions  may  be  true, 
the  fact  remains  that  aliens  in  this 
country  illegally  do  not  pay  taxes  but 
enjoy  many  services  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers.  The  Texas  state  govern¬ 
ment  estimates  there  are  1.2  million  il¬ 
legal  aliens  attending  the  state’s  public 
schools,  and  the  federal  government 
estimates  that  illegal  aliens  constitute 
10  per  cent  of  those  on  the  welfare  rolls. 


Many  illegal  aliens  are  also  undoub¬ 
tedly  involved  in  drug  smuggling.  Well 
over  half  of  the  illegal  drug  traffic  en¬ 
ters  the  U.S.  through  Mexico. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  aliens  are 
not  involved  in  such  activities,  it 
would^^  be  impossible  to  screen  the 
“good”  aliens  from  the  “bad.” 

Still,  Utah  cherry  growers  have  suf¬ 
fered  for  lack  of  good  workers  during 
this  year’s  harvest.  But  there  are  other 
solutions  to  the  problem  than  using  il¬ 
legal  aliens.  Local  people  could  be 
trained  to  do  the  work  well.  Attractive 
wages  would  have  to  be  offered  to  at¬ 
tract  the  trainees.  Thus,  this  course 
might  require  a  boost  in  prices  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  higher  wages  paid  to 
workers.  Another  solution  would  be  to 
encourage  American  migrant  workers 
to  come  to  Utah  for  the  cherry  harvest. 


Waldo  Emerson  called  for  a  lalt  to  tTie 
imitation  of  European  ways  of  thinking 
and  a  development  of  an  American 
literature.  He  advocated  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Man  Thinking  —  the  man  who 
has  the  courage  to  act  on  his' 
knowledge,  seek  personal  experience 
through  nature,  grow  and  expand  in  all 
areas,  and  not  become  a  parrot  of  other 
men’s  thinking. 


Therefore,  what  is  more  impo; 
focusing  effort  on  publishing  res 
or  preparing  lectures  which 
teach  students  to  develop  the 
needed  to  expand  their  minds? 


till 


He  said,  “Meek  young  men  grow  up 
in  libraries,  believing  it  their  duty  to 
accept  the  veiws  which  Cicero,  which 
Locke,  which  Bacon,  have  given; 
forgetful  that  Cicero,  Locke,  and 
Bacon  were  only  young  men  in  libraries 
when  they  wrote  these  books. 


Unfortunately,  BYU  has  beenW 
ted  by  this  lust  for  recognitionfi 
BYU  faculty  handbook  states  thal 
of  the  qualifications  for  an  instq 
to  be  promoted  to  full-professorsl 
that  he  must  have  demonsti 
significant  research  ability,  \l 
means  he  must  have  serious  publl 
research  in  a  “refereed”  jouml 
journal  which  is  in  competition! 
others.)  " 


“Hence,  instead  of  Man  Thinking, 
we  have  the  bookworm.  Hence  the 
book-learned  class,  who  value  books, 
as  such;  not  as  related  to  nature  and 
the  human  constitution,  but  as  making 
a  sort  of  Third  Estate  with  the  world 
and  the  soul.  Hence  the  restorers  of 
readings,  the  emendators,  (those  who 
correct  texts),  the  bibliomaniacs  of  all 


So  instructors  struggle  on  to  n 
here  at  “Publisher’s  Parish,” 
bibliomaniacs  ■  continue  to 
memorize  and  regurgitate  other  j 
thoughts. 


— Gary  Page 
Universe  editorial  writer 


“Books  are  the  best  of  things,  well 
used;  abused,  among  the  worst.  What 
is  the  right  use?  What  is  the  one  end 
which  all  means  go  to  effect?  They  are 


This  is  all  necessary  to  insur  '  t 
reputation  of  the  university.  It’s  a  i 
thing,  too.  If  the  nationwide  trenc  > » 
tinues,  the  only  way  a  student  w 
able  to  get  a  job  is  on  the  strenj 
which  university  he  attended  ar 
distinction  and  credibility  of  th< 
iversity’s  faculty,  for  surely  he  w 
be  able  to  get  one  on  his  own  r 
and  ideas...  they  were  buried  lonl 
in  the  educational  mud. 


Letters  to  the  editor 


Kennedy,  'Revenge,'  grades 


Kennedy  verdict  just 


Editor: 

May  I  suggest  a  reasonable  reply  to 
what  can  only  be  termed  as  an  un¬ 
reasonable  editorial,  referring 
specifically  to  “Exec  Council  ruling 
maligns  constitution,”  which  appeared 
in  the  Universe  July  21.  I  say  un¬ 
reasonable  because  it  not  only  giyes  ex¬ 
pression  to  an  appalling  attitude,  but 
because  it  also  bases  its  conclusions  on 
a  serious  lack  of  understanding  of  what 
really  went  on  during  Chuck  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  impeachment. 


In  reference  first  to  the  attitude  im¬ 
plied  by  the  editorial,  it  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  castigation  of  a  person  for 
whatever  reason  is  unwarranted  and 
un-Christ-like.  I  may  be  wrong.  But  I 
feel  strongly  that  the  attitude  that  he 
who  is  accused  is  automatically  guilty 
and  that  he  who  is  guilty  should 
automatically  be  punished  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law  is  an  attitude  not 
worthy  of  print  in  a  newspaper  that 
represents  BYU.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
author  of  this  editorial  is  not  entitled 


editorial.  As  the  article  by  Tim  Olsen 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Universe  July 
26  makes  clearer,  there  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  guilt  or  innocence.  There  was 
confusion  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
university’s  policies  and  procedures 
contradict  the  constitution.  'Thus  this 
is  not  the  “exact  offense”  as  Dan 
Morgan’s  offense.  But  it  should  be  said 
that  Chuck  Kennedy  was  not  acquit¬ 
ted  on  a  technicality  —  first  of  all 
because  he  was  not  acquitted,  secondly 
because  there  was  no  technicality  in¬ 
volved  in  rendering  the  decision.  The 
dictionary  defines  “acquittal”  as  “a 
pronouncement  of  not  guilty.”  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  not  pronounced  not 
guilty;  indeed,  he  received  a  penalty  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  of  censure  which  re¬ 
quired  a  restitution  of  what  he  omitted 
to  do.  A  definition  of  technicality  is  “a 
petty  detail,  quibble.”  Chuck  Ken¬ 
nedy  received  a  lesser  penalty  not 
because  of  a  petty  detail  — a 
technicality  —  but  because  it  was 
decided  by  the  Executive  Council  that 
his  omission  did  not  warrant  a  measure 
as  drastic  as  removal  from  office.  I  ap¬ 
plaud  the  decision  of  the  Executive 
Council  because,  simply,  removal  from 


Film  unprofessional 


to  his  opinion.  Instead,  I  am  saying  office  in  this  case  is  comparable  to  per- 
that  there  is  a  responsibility  to  see  that  forming  corrective  surgery  with  an  ax. 
informed  opinions  be  those  allowed  to  Chuck  Kennedy  was  faithfully  (and 
receive  editorial  approval  by  a  with  hard  work)  carrying  out  the  duties 
newspaper.  Lest  it  be  said  that  I  am  of  his  office.  He  was  carrying  out  the 
accusing  the  editorial  writer  of  a  mandate  given  him  by  the  voters  of 
heinous  crime,  let  us  say  that  the  ASBYU.  He  was  censured  for  an  error 
writer  was  guilty  of  no  worse  crime  for  which  he  was  probably  not  totally 
than  perhaps  was  Mr.  Kennedy:  responsible.  Certainly  his  defense  was 


ignorance  and  perhaps 
negligence. 


bit  of  not  “flimsy.” 


As  to  the  facts  of  the  matter:  These 
facts  were  unfortunately  misrepresen¬ 
ted  and  under-represented  in  the 


This  case,  contrary  to  the  editorial 
writer’s  opinion,  did  serve  justice  well. 
There  is  no  bad  precedent  set  since  it 
has  been  shown  that  stepping  out  of 
constitutional  bounds  will  meet  with  a 
penalty.  That  it  was  just  to  forego  the 
ultimate  penalty  of  dismissal  is  clearly 
implied  in  the  constitution  itself, 
which  states  that  a  three-fourths  vote 
of  the  Executive  Council  is  necessary 
to  remove  from  office.  Obviously,  a 
serious  error  that  would  clearly  impede 
the  continued  functioning  of  the  office 
is  serious  enough  to  warrant  removal 
from  office  even  under  the  con¬ 
stitutional  restrictions.  Thank  heavens 
it  takes  more  than  frivolous  whim  to 
remove  an  ASBYU  officer.  Thank 
heavens  we  did  not  allow  those  who 
hold  uninformed  opinions  to  sit  as 
judge  and  jury  on  this  case.  Thank 
heavens  the  constitution  was  not 
stretched  to  the  breaking  point  by 
ignoring  the  three-fourths  rule  or  by 
railroading  Chuck  out  of  office. 

Now  that  the  letter  of  censure  has 
been  issued,  we  as  the  Associated  Stu¬ 
dents  of  BYU  should  reach  out  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  in  support  of  Chuck  Kennedy 
in  serving  us.  No  more  should  it  be 
said,  “Ole  Kennedy  got  off  on  a 
technicality,  they  should  have  booted 
him.”  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 


Editor: 

At  the  risk  of  people  saying  I’m  anti- 
BYU,  I’d  like  to  comment  on  the  film 
that  was  reviewed  last  Thursday  called 
“Young  Bear’s  Revenge.”  Though  it 
commented  briefly  on  some  problenis, 
most  of  the  review  was  complimentary. 
I  would  therefore  like  to  comment  on 
some  things  that  were  not  covered  in 
the  review  which  I  feel  should  have 
been. 

In  my  opinion  (and  I’m  sure  the 
Drama  Department  and  many  others 
may  disagree)  most  of  the  acting  had 
very  little  depth.  The  finest  perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  whole  movie  was  a  one- 
minute  bit  part  by  an  actress  who  was 
in  the  “Cherry  Orchard,”  which  BYU 
produced.  I  believed  her,  she  was  real. 
The  majority  of  the  performances  were 
too  superficial.  Perhaps  the  problem  is 
that  there  were  too  many  stage  actors 
who,  though  good  on  stage,  do  not 
come  across  on  the  screen.  You  can’t 
fake  it  in  a  close-up  or  cover  up  with 
mannerisms. 

One  other  problem  that  I  was 
acutely  aware  of  was  the  quality  of  the 
camera  work  and  editing.  It  was,  in  my 
opinion,  amateurish  and  not 
professional.  True,  it  was  done  more  as 
a  class  learning  experience,  perhaps. 
But,  when  plans  are  made  to  distribute 
it,  then  I  must  complain.  I  think  it  is 
an  embarrassment  to  have  BYU 
represented  by  something  which  is  so 
unprofessional. 

But,  you  might  say,  what  about  the 
audience  reactions?  Were  not  they 
good?  True  the  audience  laughed  at 
funny  parts,  etc.  But  even  a  bad  film 
can  make  people  laugh.  I  feel  the 
overall  reaction  and  feelings  should 
also  be  gauged. 

In  conclusion.  I’d  like  to  say  that, 
while  I  admire  what  they  are  trying  to 
do  and  hope  that  they  will  keep  on  try¬ 
ing,  I  don’t  like  this  one.  I  wouldn’t  ex¬ 
actly  say  “ugh”  in  terms  of  my  reac¬ 
tions  to  it,  but  I  might  come  close. 

— Paul  H.  Chamberlain 
Concord,  Calif. 


during  their  professional  careers, 
professional  person  wrote  us  that 
finding  of  little  or  no  relation  bet 
grades  in  school  and  adult  cl 
success  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
guarded  secrets  in  education. 

Let  me  add  that  few  job 
American  society  require  persons 
and  read,  or  cram,  or  write  rese 
papers  and  take  paper  and  pencil  t 
Grades  often,  not  always,  but  i 
reflect  a  student’s  ability  in  thes( 
narrow  “academic”  skills.  Job  sue 
however,  is  based  upon  the  abili' 
solve  problems,  make  decisions,  i 
municate,  forecast  outcomes  am 
creative.  It  is  too  bad  schools  dc 
take  into  account  these  skills  mo 
their  evaluation  of  candidates, 
thought  of  choosing  a  husband  or 
by  their  transcript  alone,  or  hiring 
sonnel  to  work  for  you?  But 
schools,  medical  schools,  gra(' 
schools,  etc.  do  it  all  the  time.  I 
will  they  wake  up?  Transcripts  a 
are  not  the  answer.  ^ 

— John  F.  Sei 
Department  of  Socic; 
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Research  outdate 


Grades  overplayed 


'Floorboard  it,  Jake!  I  think  we're  'bout  to  lose  him!' 


— Calvin  Moffett 
Associate  Student  Defender 


Editor: 

I  would  like  to  make  readers  aware  of 
a  statement  published  in  the  journal 
“Education,”  Nov.-Dee.  issue  1974, 
Vol.  94,  No.  2,  p.  100,  which  states: 

“Talent  research  findings  now  cry 
out  loudly  (as  student  protestors  also 
did)  that  too  many  school  activities  are 
not  relevant  and  too  many  relevant  ac¬ 
tivities  are  not  occurring  in  schools. 
Our  research  (Calvin  Taylor’s)  along 
with  that  of  many  others  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  grades,  though  expen¬ 
sively  obtained  through  four  college 
years,  are  of  little  or  no  value  in 
foretelling  who  will  be  most  effective 


Editor: 

We  were  concerned  with  the  re' " 
article  appearing  in  the  Universe  al 
the  “creation”  of  a  solar  oven  at 
Benson  Institute.  This  latest  proje 
the  Benson  Food  and  Agriculture  fi-' 
stitute  was  thoroughly  investigatd  M  ^ 
the  early  1950s. 

A  complete  report  on  six  type 
solar  oven  suitable  for  use  in  T 
World  countries  was  given  at  the 
ited  Nations  Conference  at  Rom 
1961.  The  University  of  Wisco 
field-tested  simple  solar  ovens  in  r 
villages  in  Mexico  and  am' 
American  Indians  in  Arizona  in' 
late  1950s.  Similar  tests  were  mad 
India  by  Ghai  in  1955.  Material  stu 
have  also  been  completed  on  a  r 
titude  of  glasses  and  mirrors  as  we  it;  ’  " 
alumium  foil  and  most  reflec  ; 
plastics  including  Mylar,  Scotc 
and  Aclar.  In  short,  everything  al 
solar  ovens  that  the  Benson  Institu 
apparently  investigating  has  been 
subject  of  previous  research. 

The  studies  mentioned  here  ar« 
no  means  a  complete  list.  A  g 
general  book  covering  these  subj 
was  written  by  Farrington  Daniels ' 
published  in  1964.  It  is  currei 
available  at  the  library  or  for  $2  in 
BYU  Bookstore.  It  would  se  , - 
worthwhile  for  the  Benson  Institut  “’*  81 
do  a  brief  literature  search  beforefj'” 
pending  any  further  money  c 
power. 

We  hope  no  one  reading  the  art  (‘in 
gains  the  impression  that  all  reses 
at  BYU  is  outdated. 

— Dennis  C.  Car 
and  five  oti 
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